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BEST NEW BOOKS. 


HOLMES’ NEW READERS. 


The First and Second books of this neat and beautiful series are now ready, and 
contain just the matter and method that will give most help to teachers and 
greatest interest to pupils. They are worth the attention of every teacher of a primary 
school, and will repay the trouble of getting them. Sent by mail. First Reader, 16 
cents ; Second Reader, 28 cents. 


MAURY’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 


For the study of Geography there is nothing made for the beginner that will 
give clearer or more correct ideas than MAURY’S ELEMENTARY. It begins 
at home ina simple and methodical treatment of the subject and goes abroad over 
the world. Teachers will find it admirably suited for readings or recitation. 
Mailed for 54 cents. 

MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL is the common school Geogra graphy par 
excellence, and is almost too well-known and too highly esteemed to need any de- 


scription. It is a thorough, comprehensive and highly interesting text-book. Mailed 
for examination on receipt of $1.25. 


MAURY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY is now studied and referred to 
wherever the English Language is spoken, and is a text-book on all sides of the 
globe. Mailed for $1.20. 


MAURY’S WALL MAPS are useful as aids te study and recitation, as 
well as valuable for reference and ornamentai to the school-room. Price $10.00. 


Special attention is directed to Clarendon Dictionary, Venable’s Easy 
Algebra. Gildersleeve’s Latin Primer, etc. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO, 


19 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 











SMALL BOOKS ON 


GREAT SUBJECTS. 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S HANDBOOKS. Price, 50 Cents Each. 


Forgotten Meanings; or, An Hour Witha Dic- 
tionary. By ALFRED Walrss, author of * His- 
torical Students’ Manual.” 

Hand k of Elocution Simplified. 
Watane | K. Foses, with an Introduction by 
George “. Baker. 

Handbook’ of English Synonymes. With an 

Fag eg foe the Correct Use of Prepo- | W: 
liection of Foreign Phrases. 

By Loomis J. CAMPBELL. 
Hand book of Conversation. Its Faults and Its 
races. Compiled by ANDREW P. PEABODY, 
LD. Com rising . 1) Dr. ar 
ch’s ture ; Mr. 
Parry ry y Cinyanet A Word to the wie ; or, 
nts on urrent Impropricties of Expres- 
sion in Reading and Writing;” (4) Mistakes 
and Improprieties of 8 ng and Writing 


Handbook of Punctuation and other Typo- 
graphical Matters. For the Use of Pe re 
Authors, Teachers, and Scholars. a. 
SHALL T. coms ou oessqeter atthe U: versity 
Press, Cambrid 


Handbook of B = ned bd revent 


1,000 common blunders in w: speak- 

ing. By HARLAN H. BALLARD. A. pputncioal 
Lenox Academy, Lenox, 

Broken English. A Frenchman’s 8 le in 


the edge y Le Language. Instructive as a hand- 
French conversation. By Protessor E. 

o. gy tty 

ea 7 with the Microscope. A working 
handbook containing simple ——— in the 
art and method of using the microscope, an 
preparing art — for examination. By 
TER 

Field Botany. :* Handbook for the Collector. 
Containing in- ae for gathering and pre- 
serving Plants, and the formation of an Herba- 
rium. Also com jete i instructions in Leaf Pho- 
tc graphy, Plant ting, and the eventing 
of leaves. By WALTER P. MANTO 

Taxidermy Without a Teacher. ‘Comprising a 
complete manual of pot matesesens 5 


r ten with 
and empting Sa , Aah. and 
a chapter on unting and 


with irstructions ior ak agg 
Making Skeletons, and a eumber of ey aable 
reci By Wacter P. Manton 
The Nation ina Nutshell. By GEO. Ee. TOWLE. 
Mistakes in Writing English. By MARSHALL 
T. BIGELOW. 
Sold by all booksellers and 
catalogue. 


newsdealers, and sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
LEE AND SHEPHERD, Publishers, Boston. 


Insects, How to Catch and how to Prepare 
them for the Cabinet. A Manual of Instruc- 
tion for the Field-Naturalist. By W. P. MANTON. 


By | Five-Miuute Recitations. Prepared by WALTER 


K. FoBEs. 
Five-Minute Declamations. Prepared by WAL- 
ae FOBES. 

ative Srrect 6s Manual. Handbook of 8 
pd ctice for the Guidance of Public 


Meetings, etc. y Wa. 8. ROBINSON (* War- 
aes ” 


Exercises for the Improvement of the Senses. 

For joung children. By HORACE GRANT, 
au hor ‘of “ Arithmetic for Young Children.” 
Edited by Willard Small. 

Hints on sanqeen® in Connection with Sight- 
Keading and Writing in Primary and Interme- 
diate Schools. ,, a: ARTHUR WENT, A.M., 
Deperintendent of Public Schools, Clinton, Mass. 
niversal onography ; or, Shorthand by the 

% yt Method,’ !-anstructor. By G. G. 


Hiete ot and 73 for those who Write, Print or 
Read. REW, proof-reader. 

Pronoune Handbook of Three Thousand 
Words often Mispronounced. By R. SouLE 
and L. J. CAMPBELL. 

Short Studies of American Authors. By 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 

The Stars and the Earth; or, Thoughts u 
8 ce, Time, and Etervity. With an int o- 

on by THOMAS Hit, D.D., 

dbook of th J Earth. Natural Mende in 
jaan my )UISA PARSONS orapme, 
teacher ai normal methods in the Swain Free 
cee New Bedford. 

ry Plays. Dialogues and Recita- 

‘ions for School Exbibitions. By Louisa P. 
HOPKINS. 

The Telephone. An account of the phenomena 

of Electricity, Magnetism, and Suund, with di- 

rections for aoe a speaking- telephone. By 

DLBEAR 


Lessonson Manners. By EpiTH E. WiGGrN. 

Handbook of Light Gymnastics. By Lucy B. 
Hunt, late instructor in Gymnastics at Smith 
(female) ae SS: 

Whirlwinds 1 and Tornad By 
WILLIAM Seaton Davis, Harvard.College. 

Arithmetic for Young Childrea. By HORACE 

By Mrs. Loorsa 





GRANT 

Educational Psychology. 
PaRsoNs HOPKINS. 

Send for our new 





GRAYS BOTANIES. 
GRAY’S 


Gray’s How Plants Grow. 


Gray’s Manual, 


BOTANIES. 





Gray’s School and Field Book, o 


Gray’s Botanist’s Microscope, two lenses, 
Gray’s Botanist’s Microscope, three lenses. 


GRAY’S BOTANICAL SERIES. By 
oar Asa Gray of Harvard Univer- 


y, provide the best and most com- 


plete equipment for all aideaahe yo for special students. 


$ .80 

1.80 
" 1.62 
2.00 
2.50 


For Introduction, 


Write for circulars of other works in the series. 


GRAY’S 
BOTANIES. 





IVISON, BLAKEMAN & COMPANY. Publishers, 752 & 755 Broadway, N. ¥. 149 Wabas:, Ave., Chicago, TU. 





Astrictly Progressive Series of Music Keaders 
and ChartsBased on Educational Principles. 


A for mee ta © large number @ of the iead - 
ne cities ot the counters — aay New York 
ay bgt Nov. 4, vn (adopted 
pe Mading ore ) RE 
ormal Schools. Colleges, Seminaries, 
we we =D Brarrys, New York Manager. 
9 Bond Street, New. York. 





SERIES OF SIC READERS elialC 
JOHN W. TUFTS: & H.E.HOLT 


SILVER, ROGERS & CO., Publishers, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 














SPECIMEN PACES. 


From the READERS, CHARTS and TEACHERS 
MANUAL, and SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
and EXCHANGE PRICE-LIST, 
matled free to any teacher 
on application 








HOUSE ESTABLISHED, or 





FACTORY. 





AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 


DIXON’S PENCILS. 


any other. 


LEAD PENCILS. 


Are in every-day use in every school-room in the country anda vast | 
amount of time and patience would be saved if teachers would only 
see that good ones only were used 


DIXON’S 


Have leads of wonderful smoothness and toughness unequaled by 
They are made in 10 degrees of hardness so as to furnish 
proper grades for every class of work or individual want. 
stationer does not keep them, mention N. Y. Schoo, JOURNAL, and 
send i6 cents for samples worth double the money. 
pleasure to use Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


AMERICAN 
CRAPHITE 
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W. H. Walmsley & Go. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
R. & J. BECK, 
1016 Chestnut St., Phila. 









Microscopes and all 
accessories 2nd Ap- 
paratus, Photogra- 
phic Outfits for Ama- 


Illustrated 
ed free to any ad 
mention A im cor- 
respondin, 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE ONLY 


DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL DESKS 


In the World. 












Andrew’s Globes 
Tellurians, Maps 
Charts of all 
kinds, Black- 
boards, Dustless 
Erasers and 
Grayons. 
JUST PUBLISHED ¢ 
ANDREWS’ 


NEW SERIES OF SCHOOL MAPS 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


686 Broadway, N. Y. | 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
815 Arch St., Phila. | 611 Wash’g’n St., Boston. 








cation, 
ads apted to the use for which itds invented. 
an INE-WELL and 


Gifford’s Air-TightInk-Well. 


Tho ONLY SATISFACTORY Ink-Well now in the market. 
Can be easily applied 
to any style of school 
desk. School Boards, 
when purchasing new 
desks can always have 
them supplied with the 
“Gifford”? Wells by 
specifying the same in 
their contracts. 


From Supt. A. McMillan, Utica, N. Y.—After giving the 
Gitford-Ink-Wells a fair trial; 1 can say that they give Ex. 
CELLENT satisfaction, 


Tarr’s Noiseless Pointer. 


Section of Pointer showing size of small end, with Rubber Tip attached. 
——___—_—_> 4 


They are air- tight and convenient, 








PREVENTS NOISE. 


From Secretary .J, W. Dickinson, Mass. Board of Edu- 


»*SAVES EXPENSE. 


Boston.—Tarr’s Noiseless Pointer is admirably 


POINTER, post-paid, for 25 cents each, 
which will be refunded upon the first purchase of one doz. or more. 
Descriptive Circulars and Prices upon application. 


W. A. Choate & Co., 508 BRoanway, Albany, N. Y. 
All Kinds of Scooot FuRNITURE and SuPPLIEs. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER, 








ILL YOU SEND TO-DAY? 


Will you send for our FREE canvassing ~— 
fit to-bDay! IF NoT, wHy Nott It 
nothing to make a trial canvass, THE PEN, 
NY WEEKLY is an elegant 16-page paper and 
is only 50 cents per year. Six aoe on trial, 
with premiums, 2% cents. Nine out of —— 
sons who have that amount in their poc'! ots 
will subseribe, Each subscriber receives 5 
weekly copies of the c heapest per published in the 
world, a subseriber’s C: git ATE OF INQUIRY, and a 
book of 52 Penn Weekly In teeta Send to-day. 
Address THE PENN Ww SEKLY, Cuicaco, ILL 














BELLS, 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Is a Brain and Nerve Food and gives new life and energy to all who are nervous and’ex- 
hausted. It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental growthof children. The Em- 
peror Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, brain workers, cured their nervous prostration, 
and now maintain their bodily and mental vigor by its use. It is a cure of nervous 
derangements and debility in old or young. Not a secret, formula onevery label. A 
vital phosphite, not a laboratory phosphate or soda water absurdity. 

56 WEST 25th STREET, N. Y. For sale by Druggists, or mail, $1.00. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, _ NEW YORK 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS. 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus Soe sale at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 


School Supply and Publishing Co. 


36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
EVERYTHING for the SCHOOLROOM. 


SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY, and SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 





6 Barclay St. 
t2 Vesey St. 








- Correspondence solicited. 
ARTHUR COOPER, Manager 


Price Lists on application. - - 
NEIL GILMOUR, Sec’y and Treas. 


FOSEPH GILLOTT’S 

STEEL PENS. z 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, |878. 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 

For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. For 


FINE WRITING, Nos. 303, 604, and Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, X.Y. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


Shepard’s School Room Stencils. 


$1.00 
1.00 












Car 
See 








13 Stencil Maps, - - 
33 ‘* Designs, - - 
Catalogue, sample map and design for 10 cents. 


Address, ‘‘ The Teachers’ Publishing Company,”’ 
Please mention this paper. 18 Astor Place, N. Y. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. SS. will confer a favor by men- 


tioning THE ScHOOL JOURNAL when 
AND WHERE TO GET THEM, 











communicating with advertisers. 
CHILDREN’S HOUR wok Mrs. M. B. C. Slauc. 


alt Sinereen DAYS. nape Mrs. M. B. C. Slader, 
Dialogues, Speeches, Tableaux, Charades Blackboard 
Exercises, etc , adapted to scho! in the Common. 
Grammar, and High Schovl. 1 vol.,16mo, boards. 


Price 
PLEASANT TIMES. By Marion Wayland. 
pay = | Dialogues, eeteations, Motion Songs, 


Gud wi price, 50 cts. 
THE NE DIALOGU UES. By ©. M. Barrow 
lvol, opime, boards. Dialogues. new and ciguale 


MAN SAS, OF GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 
By Samuel W. sepaecines a8 Boston Schools 
1 vol 16m0. ; price, 

nari AL Raneebaamran cones Axp 

an Mrs. Louise 
Pollock, Principal of de! A *n Normal 
lL. — Washington, D.C. 1 vol., 








EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MU- 
SIC Boston, Mass. 


6mo, boards; 


ES AND PANTOMIME 
ama and Home Entertainment, with +, ,-; THE L ROEST. and BEST EQUIPPED in the 
r. Optic. 1 vol, Fern bee price, 50 cts. WORL nstructors, 2,186 Students last year 
eOPULaR snusken For School and | 3h0ruen ingtruction In Vocal and and Band. Instru- 
ic, - 
Home with “— 8 by uNTS. Optic. 1 vol, 16mo, ments o and Organ ning, Fine Arte, Oratory, 


boards ; price, 50 cts. 
*,* Any ef the above sent by mail, postage paid: on German, and 


receipt of price. 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., $45 to $75 
full inf , ad 
55 Franklin 8t.. Boston. | $q.. BOSTON. Mass. 


roy 
G stics, ete. Tuition. $5 to $20 
with Steam Heat and Electric Light, 
r tH, For Lilustrated Calendar, with 
dress E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin 




















BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bel!s of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms,etc, F ULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


Musical, far sounding & highiy satisfac 
tory Bellis for Schools, weg ete. 


MENEELY & CO. | Est. 
WEST TROY, N, ¥. 1826 
Description and prices oa appiicacion 


McShane Bell Foundry. 


Finest Grade of Bells. 
Chimes and Peals for 
Charches, Schools, &c. 
Send for Price and Catalogue 
Address, H. MCSHANE & 
CO., Baltimore, ieldes 
* Mention this pa’ 














4 he publishers of THE JoURNAL would esteem it a favor if names of teachers 
who dv not take it, and who would be likely to be interested, are sent them that they 
may send them specimencopies. 


B. F. BROWN & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Highest Award and Medal for Shoe Dress- 
ing, etc., at Paris Exposition, 1878. h 
Satin Frenc 
Polish Dressing 


Beware of 
Imitations. without Par og 


Z Award N Orl ex tion ainst 
Se) wen args nz, ote ep anna a 











JAS. W. . QUEEN VEEN & C0, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical and 
Chemical Apparatts, 


Anatomica! me 


Skeletons, ete. 
Large stock 0 
first-class 


appan. 
tus. Lowest pricg 
to Schools. Corp. 
&., sponde nce solicite) 
Mention Scuxoo; 
JOURNAL. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Avenw, 


NEW YORK. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS, 


Chemists, 
Colleges, 
Schools and 
Laboratories, 
Cupplied with the best goods at the lowest prices, 


msen’s Burners and mbustion Fur. 
naces, a specialty in manufacture. 


NEW PALTZ NORMAL SCHOOL 


New term begins February 2, 1887. Tu. 
ition and text-books free to Normal Stud 
ents. 

Special attention to common schod 
ivachers and graduates of High Schools 
and Academies, Address 


EUGENE BOUTON, Ph.D., Principal, 
New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. Y¥. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The number ot Courses of Instruction given the 
present year at Corne!! University exceeds 40), 
The Non-Technical Courses lead to degrees in 
Arts, in Philosophy, in Science, and in Letter. 
In all these Courses the work is’ prescribed dur 
ing the Freshman year, and for the most part 
during the Sophomore year; in the Junior year 
with the exception of two hours in English Cow 
position, and im the Senior year, without excep 
tion, the work is electiye. 
The Technical Courses lead to degrees in Agr- 
cuiture, Architecture, Chemistry, Civi! Engi- 
neering, Electrical Engineering, and Mecha 
ical Engineering. 
the University makes exclusive use of ten Build: 
7 twelve Laboratories, and ten Museums. Its 
ary now consists of more than 62,000 rol 
umes, and the list of Scientific and Literary 
journals taken numbers 438. 
For advanced work with Seniors and Graduates 
the Seminary methods are adop 
The Corps of Instruction consists of Ninety Pro 
fessors, Lecturers, and Instructors. 
Thirty-six University Schola) ships at $200 each, 
and Eight Fellowships of $400 each are given. 
Tuition to these holding State Scholarsbips,1# 
wel) as to students in Agriculture, and to al 
Graduate students, is free; to all others it i 
$75 a year. 
Examinations for Aemtenen are held June 13tb 
and September 20th, 1 
For the University own and for special infor 
mation, address either the PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNTVERSITY, or E. L. WILLIAMS, TREASURER 


An Old axo World -Renowne 


REMEDY FOR THE ® 


RELIEF AND CURE 


COUGHS, 
HOARSENESS 
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Indispensable to Speakers 
and Singers. 

For sale, only in boxes, o18! 

Medicine ——_ 


ONSUMPTION. 


PPh thar pms ee 2 the above diseas 3 by 
of cases of the worst kind and of longs oneacy 

ms pate ot og Indeed, so strong is my faith in its 7" 
that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREER, together with’ 
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vat BLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. oie 
press & P.O, aduress. DR. T. A. SLOCUM, isi Pearl St 
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ESTABLISHED 1 870. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAI. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, 
JEROME ALLEN, 


Terms for E. L. KELLOGG & CO. ’S Publications. 


The School Journal. (Weekly.) $2.50 a year. 


Teachers’ Institute and Practical T q 
The Monthly.) $1.25 a year. ‘eacher 


-T d Pupils’ L j 
Treasure roy? an : a ls’ Companion. (Monthly.) 
CLUB RATES FOR ONE YEARTO ONE ADDRESS. 

The School Journal and Treasure-Trove, $3. 
The Teachers’ Institute and Treasure-Trove,$ 1.80 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
25 Clinton Place, (8th St.) N. Y. 
J. I. CHARLOUIS, Manager Advertising Department, 


WESTERN OFFICE. GEN. EASTERN AGENTS, 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 55 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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Over eating is not the fault of the food. AFGHAN, 





*“‘ Our joy and grief consist alike in this : 
In knowing what to will and what do do. 
But only he whose judgment never strays 
Beyond the threshold of the right, learns this. 
Nor is it always geod to have one’s wish ; 
What seemeth sweet full oft to bitter turns : 
Fulfilled desire hath made mine eyes to weep, 
Therefore, O reader of these lines, if thou 
Wouldst virtuous be, and held by others dear. 
Will ever for the power TO Do aright !” 
—Leronarpo Da VINCI 





“ A MAN must not choose his neighbor ; he must take 
the neighbor that God sends him. In him, whoever he 
be, lies, hidden or revealed, a beautiful brother. Any 
tough-hewn semblance of humanity will at length be 
enough to move the man to reverence and affection. It 


-!locked up or hung, but this is not so much their 


22/ordainings of nature cannot be reversed, and as 


a countenance unknown will awaken in them a yearn- 
ing of affection rising to man, because there is for it no 
expression, and they can only give the man to God, and 
be still.” —GEORGE MacDOoNALD, 





“Tr is not what the best men do, but what they are, 
that constitutes their truest benefaction to their fellow- 
men. Certainly in our own little sphere, it is not the 
most active people to whom we owe the most. Among 
the common people whom we know, it is not necessarily 
those who are busiest, not those who, meteor-like, are 
ever on the rush after some visible change and work. 
It is the lives like the stars, which simply pour down on 
us the calm light of their bright and faithful being, up 
to which we look, and out of which we gather the deep- 
est calm and courage.” —PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


OYS are worth all they cost. It pays to bring 

them up. Some animals don’t pay for their 
keeping, but boys are not among that class. It is 
true many boys turn out badly, and have to be 





fault as of their teachers. A boy is the most re- 
ceptive of all beings. He has a wonderful capacity 
for taking in whatever comes within his reach, not 
only things he needs, but what he will never need. 
Examine a boy’s pockets. They are the most won- 
derful museums in the country. When his mother 
turns them inside out at night her exclamation is: 
‘Why, John, where did you get all these things?” 
John always answers: ‘‘I don't know,” and he 
doesn’t know and he never will know where he got 
all he does get, until in the clear light of eternity 
he remembers all his earthly gettings and givings. 
A boy cannot help getting. Can thirsty soil help 
taking in the rain that falls upon it? Can the ocean 
help receiving the rivers that flow into it? Cana 
fish help swimming or an eagle help flying? The 


long as the earth revolves on its axis and yearly 
circuits around the sun so long will nature’s laws 
have their way in a boy. Many boys have been 
punished for following out her laws: they ought to 
have been punished if they had not obeyed her dic- 
tates. 
The great error of the ages in the training of boys 
has been in adetermined fight against their natures. 
Suppose the effort of the world had been expended 
for centuries in trying to make birds swim like 
fishes, and fishes fly like birds. Ten times ten thou- 
sand failures would have taught the world by this 
time that these things cannot be done, neither is it 
possible to make boys men, or girls women, until 
they have reached the age of men and women. The 
little man of six and the little woman of five is likely 
to make anything but a successful manly man at 
thirty, or a well rounded womanly woman at twenty- 
five. Does a healthy apple tree of a year old bear 
apples? Is it expected that a young colt will act 
like a sober old farm horse? Trees grow, animals 
grow, boys grow. Let them grow. Expect them 
to grow, and don’t be impatient about results until 
they have grown. 
Many boys have been hopelessly ruined in the 
effort of making them become what nature never 
designed them to be. It is possible to make a pear 
tree bear apples and an apple tree, pears, but it is 
not possible to force a boy’s nature out of nature. 
We have many excellent farmers preaching poor 
sermons, and first class doctors trying to manage 
farms. The world isn't half as much out of joint as 
we suppose. We force unnatural things upon 
nature and complain because we get poor results. 


for a boy what he shall do in life. In England 





is harder for some to learn this than for others. There 
are those whose first impulse is ever to repel, and not to 
receive, But even these may grow in this grace vntil 


There is nothing more unnatural than to mark out 


young men are ‘‘designed” for the pulpit. They 
are educated to become clergymen and must become 
clergymen. It issoordered. What kind of clergy- 


WHEN the future historian of educational work 

pronounces the most salient characteristics 
of the present quarter century he will write two 
words: Examinations—grading. Do we want a 
boy to study a certain branch? ‘‘ Examine him!” 
Do we wish to know whether a teacher is prepared 
to instruct. ‘‘Examine him!” Do we desire to as- 
certain the fitness of applicants for positions in 
public service? ‘‘Examine them!” Are even ap- 
plicants for church membership fit to approach the 
sacred altars? ‘‘Examine them!” But somebody 
asks: ‘* What else can we do?” The question im- 
plies ignorance and despair. It is the cry of a 
drowning man or the pitiful appeal of a lost cause. 
In nothing does the bondage of teaching show itself 
more than in the prevaling idea that all advance- 
ment through teaching and school-work must come 
through the straight and narrow roads of exami- 
nations and inflexible grading. The educational 
heaven is not reached that way. 


* 


A KNOWLEDGE of arithmetic, grammar, and 
geography does our pupils little good, it’s the 
way they study these branches that benefits them. 
A walking encyclopedia is usually a walking nuis- 
ance. 1 wouldn't entertain a human grammar at 
my house. His room and food would be better than 
his company. We have a great many “ educated” 
men who are by no means popular. They know 
enough—too much, but they haven’t human quali- 
fications to meet ordinary men and women. I 
shook hands with a human algebra on Broadway a 
few days ago. The meeting wasn't pleasant. We 
don’t eat or wear binomial theorems or quadratic 
equations. 

We make our pupils too bookish. The ordinary 
good student is likely to ask you some question he 
knows you can’t answer in order to give him a 
chance to tell you what he knows. Bury the 
algebras! burn up the arithmetics! annihilate the 
geographies! if by their use we are to make stu- 
dents who are continually thrusting; their bookish 
trash into the faces of the world. 








T would not conduce to our happiness to have all 

we long for. The act of wishing and hoping is 
a stimulus to exertion. The most miserable person 
on earth is the one who has all he wants. He has 
no reason for doing anything more. It is said that 
the great sculptor Thorwaldsen settled into deep 
melancholy after his statue of Christ was completed. 
He had reached the end of his ideals and could do 
nothing better. His work was done. Longing 
makes us work and thus we are happy. The first 
work we do is unsatisfactory, we do it again, and 
again, and again,—each time better. Could we 
reach perfection, so that we could never do again 
as well as we did before we should be miserable. 
Lowell says concerning longing: 


** We quench it that we may be still 
Content with merely living, 

But, would we learn that heart's full scope 
Which we are hourly wronging, 

Our lives must climb from hope to hope 
And realize our longings.” 


And those immortal words of Holmes so often 
quoted : 


* Build the more stately mansions, O, my soul.” 


These are not only inspiriting words, but truth- 
ful. Dissatisfaction contains the elements of satis- 
faction. A self-satisfied soul is either an ignorant, 
sated soul, or else a miserable one. Intoxication is 
self satisfaction while it lasts, but it bites like a 
serpent at the end. 

If a paper or a book makes its readers dissatisfied 





men have many of them made? Read history and 
answer that question. It well tells the story. 





with themselves its effect is good, but if satisfied, its 
effect is bad, 
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A FEW PRINCIPLES AND THEIR APPLICATION. 


Consider what would be the condition of things if a 
child should be required to take his physical food as he 
takes his mental food. Imagine to-day an unpalatable 
quantity of one article he much dislikes, or of another 
he detests. Think that it should be required by the 
‘State that each child should take the same quantity of 
the same food at the same time thirty or forty other 
children took it, and that they should be made to 
remain in the room until it should all be masticated. 
The civilized world would cry out in horror at even the 
mention of such a proposition. Why? Because we 
know more about and follow better the laws of the body 
than the mind. We assume that all minds are the 
same in capacity and power, and that what is food for 
for one is food for all, an assumption that is no more 
true of the mind than of the body. 1t may seem a wild 
assertion, that a chi/d should never be made to do what 
he doesn’t like to do, but think of it fora minute. Do 
we systematically make a child eat what he doesn’t 
like? Do we make him sleep when he doesn’t want to 
sleep? Of course, it will be said that we make children 
go to bed when the proper time comes, and eat what is 
set before them or go hungry, but this is much differ- 
ent from whipping them in order to make them close 
their eyes in sleep, or requiring them to swallow food 
that their stomachs reject. The healthy stomach of a 
child craves what it wants, Instinct is an unerring law 
of our nature, mental as well as physical. We follow 
it while feeding the body, why should we not follow it 
in feeding the mind? Industrial education provides that 
wecan. This is its philosophy. Nay, it goes further 
and demands that we must follow it or we cannot edu- 
cate, 

We must not be misinterpreted to advocate that we 
should humbly knock at the door of each child’s desires 
and obsequiously ask what it would be agreeable to his 
majesty for us to do for him. Children are the tyrants 
of the household, but not to such an extent as to de- 
mand what and when they shall study. From the 
earliest times these points have been reserved for the 
wisdom of their superiors, but all the wisdom of the 
world has not yet fathomed the depth of child-nature. 
We have explored the world, but we have never yet ex- 
plored a child. Cbhmst taught the ages a profound 
lesson when he called a little child and placed it before 
his disciples. Socrates never touched childhood. Plato 
and Aristotle came no nearer. Confucius never ap- 
proached the subjeet, Lord Bacon and Shakespeare, 
are the greatest among moderns, but there is not a 
line among all their writings, except a few allusions in 
Shakespeare, that indicate a knowledge of child- 
humanity, The very first man this world ever saw who 
studied and understood something concerning children 
was Froebel. His educational brother was Pestalozzi. 
These men gave an impetus to this branch of study 
that will cause waves to strike against the shores ef 
future ages. 

Froebel was a simple-minded man, so simple that he 
found out a remarkable fact. It is this: 

‘* Educational forces should follow along the line of 
human activities,” 

He gave the children plays. He made them run, 
laugh, sing, weave, cut, paint, draw, write, read, and 
study, because they like to do these things. But he had 
so thoroughly studied educational methods, and so care- 
fully arranged his plans, that everything a child did 
educated him. Everything was not only profitable, but 
everything was in the highest degree pleasant. We 
know that children will play all day and not feel op- 
pressed. When nature demands sleep they will sleep. 
When it demands exercise they will run, leap, and 
jump. Nature provides for the full development of all 
the senses, and a child given the opportunity of his will, 
will make known his individuality. He delights in 
sounds: his vocal organs will certainly be developed, 
his stomach will be filled, and his nervous system given 
food for growth and strength. Froebel’s kindergarten 
is in minature a true school of life, the grandest 
achievement of human thought in the department of 
education. 

Froebel developed a perfect manual training school. 
We will place in order his fundamental principles that 
it can be seen how perfectly they are in accord with 
the truest manual or industrial methods: 

Education is a growth from within, not a filling up 
from without. 

Place a child in the right conditions and let him grow: 
the result will be education. 

Learn the thought of God when he made the child. 

There should be no difference in culture between a 


garden of plants.and a garden of children. The plant 
springs up, grows to maturity and dies. So the child. 
The same conditions that will produce a perfect plant 
will, if applied to childhood, produce perfect men and 
women. 

The woes and ills and diseases and troubles of the 
world come from a want of education. 

It is true that we suffer for our fathers’ sins, but 
right education will cure all in the end. 

A child must be educated to adapt himself to his fel- 
lows! He must adjust himrelf—for and by himself— 
to his surroundings. 

He must learn to respect the rights of others and self- 
assert himself when necessary. He must learn the 
practice of Christianity according to the law of Christ. 
“If any man will po His will he shall know of the 
doctrine.” Ali the precepts of pure religion he must 
learn by doing,—the love of truth —goodness,—the fear 
of evil,—the impulse of helpfulness, the love of God,— 
all, EVERYTHING BY DOING. 





IF selections from the Bible are to be banished from 
the school-room, because some people do not believe it, 
why should not also extracts;from Spencer and Darwin 
be excluded on the same plea? Some people seem to be 
ternbly afraid of God, possibly because they have good 
reason for such fear. Dr. Wolsey asks, ‘‘ What right 
has the state to permit a man to teach a doctrine of the 
earth or the solar system which rests on atheism if 
theism and revelation are to be banished from scholastic 
halls.” ‘The Mail and Eapress well saya, ‘‘ Let all de- 
nominations, instead of establishing each its own schools 
and supinely abandoning the great American public 
school system to agnosticism and infidelity, unite to 
rescue the common school from a common danger, and 
make it again what it once was and what it ought to 
be.” 





THE National Question Book is at once concise and 
comprehensive, stimulating, and instructive. These 
questions seem to show the young teacher what he does 
not know and ought to know, and then facilitates the 
acquisition of the desired knowledge. When any ore 
ceases to be a learner, he cannot be a good teacher. The 
mind that stagnates will soon retrograde. Any one who 
no longer thirsts for knowledge, cannot fitly lead even 
the youngest to its fountain, for children need impulse 
more than mere instruction. This bvok will help iz 
gaining the art of questioning, a rare attainment, but 
more essential for the teacher than it is even for the 
lawyer. B. G. NoRTHROP. 





Dr. JoweTr, master of Balliol College, Oxford, re- 
nowned for his translations of Plato and Thucydides, 
bas again given the university a sensation. Speaking 
yesterday to the National Society of French Masters in 
England he protested against the present system of 
spending twelve or fourteen years in acquiring a very 
moderate knowledge of Greek and Latin and urged that 
the study of modern languages should precede that of 
the classical, though he would not to any great extent 
substitute the modern for the classical; but he would 
demand some knowledge of the modern languages from 
every student before taking a degree. He held that 
ignorance of French, lixe ignorance of Latin, should be 
regarded as a discredit. German is already optional for 
Greek in the entrauce examination at Balliol. 





In the reign of Edward IiI. of England, hay-makers 
received a penny a day; a mower of meadows, three 
pence for a long day’s work, or five penceanacre. The 
first week in August, it was the rule that reapers should 
have two pence per day ; the second week, three pence ; 
and so on, through the month, finding their own food 
and tools. For thrashing a quarter of wheat or rye, two 
and a half pence was their due ; for the same service for 
a quarter of barley, peas, beans, and oats, one penny and 
a half. A master carpenter had three pence per day ; 
other carpenters, two pence ; master masons, four pence 
a day ; their assistant masons, the same; their servants 
roceived one penny and a half per day. 


A BOOK on ‘‘ How to Strengthen the Memory” led the 
St. Albans Advertiser to say that there was no better 
method than the old-fashioned one of tying a string 
about the finger. 








Mr. WHITTIER is quoted as saying : “It’s a great thing 
to own a little bit of the Lord’s earth straight up to the 
heavens, A man feels better for it.” 








MINNeEsuTA is polyglot. Ten languages, English, 
German, Norwegian, Swedish, French, Bohemian, Finn, 
Polish, Italian and Chinese, are spoken there. The 
governor's last message was printed in each of them, 





HERE is one thing settled at last, let us take courage 
and hope for one more soon. The Maine legislature has 
established a fact in a bill before its legislature as 
follows: 

Sec. 1. The dog is hereby declared to be a domestic 
animal. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect when approved. 

The bill was introduced because under the present 
law a dog is not regarded as a domestic animal, and if it 
is stolen the thief cannot therefore be punished. 





It is reported that a Cornell student, wishing to re. 
buke a certain publisher of sensational stories, sent him 
a burlesque on ablood and thunder story, entitled 
‘*Hildebrand the Horrible, or the Haunted Pig-Sty.” 
But instead of being crushed the publisher thanked the 
young man for his powerful story, and asked him to 
write another like it. ; 





THE old men of E 
is‘not very young, ap 


pe govern the world. Victoria 

r. Gladstone’s seventy-seventh 
birthday finds him le overwhelmed with public cares 
than was the case a _..arago, but with better health, 
The Emperor William will soon be ninety-two, and it is 
to be hoped that Mr. Gladstone will live to an equally 
vigorous old age. 





THE attendance at the next National Association at 
Chicago is expected to be from ten to fifteen thousand, 
Advices from different parts of the couutry make this 
probable. 





THE general exercises on Arbor Day last week, and the 
articles by Dr. Northropand Mr. Powell this week will 
give teachers excellent helps for a good celebration of 
the coming tree planting time. 


THE publishers of the JOURNAL will in response to 
what seems to be a coming, if not already present de- 
mand, commenced the publication of a series of books 
for teachers, designed especially for reading circles. It 
will be called the Reading Circle Library. A list of 
twelve volnmes is already nearly arranged for, com- 
mencing probably with Dr. Allen’s ‘“‘Mind Studies for 
Young Teachers.” Each will contain from 64 to 160 
pages of uniform size, printed in large clear type on 
good paper, and bound in handsome heavy paper cover 
of special design. Some features will be careful indexes, 
questions on text, head lines and other divisions, to make 
them available for study. The price will be placed very 
low, and will be uniform—25c retail, 20c to teachers, 
with the usual special rates to reading circles in quan- 
tities. Further information about this valuable series 
will be given soon in these columns. 








THE teachers of London are oppressed by ‘‘ Payment 
by results,’ and the teachers of New York by “ Pay- 
ment by average attendance.” It seems strange that 
the two greatest commercial centers of the world can- 
not rid themselves of such nuisances. Mr. Mundella 
has uttered his voice against the London plan, and Mr. 
Coudert, an ex-school commissioner of this city, bas 
said some very emphatic things against the New York 
plan. Jn a recent address he said : 

“The by-law produces discouragement and punishes 
innocence ; it is absolutely illogical. Many teachers are 
made to suffer because the Al:nighty is pleased to send 
measles into the city. It would be a sensible movement 
on the part of the board to wipe out this relic of the 
past. Teachers in the city are the only people who cat 
justly complain of bad weather. A stormy day is likely 
to cut down their salaries. The old excuse that it is 
stimulus to the teacher to keep up her class does not ap- 
ply to New York schools, if it does to those in the 
country. It is the shifting population that makes the 
factory take the place of the tenement house, for which 
the teacher is punished.” 

Allof which is so full of common sense and practical 
wisdom as to commend itself to the good judgment of 
the members of the board of education. 





In Supt. Surdam’s article, last week, a few typo 
graphical errors were not corrected. The expression, 
‘commissioners were deemed” should be “denied,” and 
“ thereby never taught” should be thirty, etc.” 
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EDUCATION THROUGH THE SENSES. 


BY DR. EDWARD BROOKS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

The clear and ringing sentences of the article on the 
«Presumption of Brains” put most admirably a view 
of education quite largely held at the present day. The 
position taken is first, that all education must be given 
through the senses ; second, that no education is possible 
that is not given through the senses. The first pro- 
position, when limited to the elements of knowledge, is 
so true that it should be written in letters of gold on the 
walls cf every school-house in the country. The second 
proposition should never have been written. 

This issue with the brilliant writer of the article re- 
ferred to, not a personal one, is stated in this emphatic 
way to make more impressive the difference between 
two classes of educational thinkers. Both classes hold 
that education can be given through the senses. The 
one class olds that no education can be 
given except through the senses, the other holds 
that education can be given very different from 
that which is acquired by sensation and percep- 
tions. The former maintain that all knowledge is 
derived from the senses, and that there is no knowledge 
that cannot be communicated through the senses. They 
assert that ‘‘ there is no education except by sense ex- 
ercise ;” ‘‘ that a child without his senses has no sense.” 
These assertions seem to imply that in their opinion 
there is no knowledge aside from sense knowledge. In 
their own words ‘‘there is no such thing as pure 
thought divorced from some concrete object.” 

This view of education, we hold, is based on an incor- 
rect notion of the nature and source of knowledge. 
Perception through the senses gives us ideas of objects 
aud their qualities ; its products have some torm, color, 
size, etc. The most of our knowledge, however, con- 
sists of ideas and thoughts that are not the products of 
perception. No eye ever saw space, time, cause, num- 
ber, etc.; they have no form or color or any of the other 
qualities of the objects of sense. The eye does not seea 
truth of geometry or a principle of grammar ; they are 
given by quite a differeut act of the mind than that 
of sense preception, Sense-perception is the immediate 
source of our ideas of objects and their qualities, and is 
the principal element of the mental activity involved in 
there acquisition. Sense-perception, while m a certain 
sense the occasion of other kaowledge, not only does not 
give this knowledge, but is the least prominent element 
in the production of this knowledge. 

To illustrate, while we use the eye in reading the text 
of a work on geometry, or the ear in listening to the ex- 
planation of the teacher, the sense of sight and hearing 
donot and could not give the truths of this science. 
No eye ever saw the truth of an axiom or a theorem, 
they are not revelations to the sense, they have 
neither form, color, nor size. Truths and principles are 
the products of faculties much higher than sense-percep- 
tion; they have their source in the understanding and 
reason. Soin the study of grammar, while the eye 
may look at the words and sentences of the text, the 
principal element in the study is that of judg- 
ment and reasoning. To say that “there is no 
education except by sense exercise “shows an entire 
misapprehension of the real action of the mind in ac- 
quiring knowledge. In the wordsof the brilliant article 
referred t », it gives ‘‘ proof of a want of knowledge of 
the first principles of educational philosophy.” 

The truth is that there is sense-knowledge and 
thought-knowledge. Sense-knowledge comes directly 
throu zh the senses ; the better the powers of observa. 
tion the more extensive and accurate the knowledge. 
To attempt to teach a knowledge of objects and the 
facts concerning them in any other way than through 
the senses, isa fatal mistake in teaching. Thought- 
knowledge, however, is taught in quite a different way 
from sense-knowledge. The better the powers—not of 
sense-perception, but of thought and reflection, the 
clearer and more accurate this knowledge. Indeed, for 
thought knowledge it is often best that the senses are 
hot too active. The best observers are often the poorest 
thinkers ; the profoundest thinker is often a very poor 
observer. 

Too much emphasis cannot be given to this statement 
that thought-knowledge is not taught through the 
fenses Had Newton attempted to see his law of gravi- 
'y, to derive it through the senses, his name would never 
bave been associated with the discovery. Had Kepler 

tndeavored to find out the laws of elliptical orbits by 
ouch, or sight, or hearing, the world would have had 
© wait for some other great thinker to discover it. Had 
leverier or Adams taken the telescope and tried to see 
the new planet, instead of sitting down in their closets 


and thinking out its place in the sky, Neptune might 





still be an unknown wanderer in the starry heavens. 
These distinctions, which lie at the very basis of the 
work of education, should be clearly understood. To 
attempt to teach the principles of science as we would 
teach a knowledge of objects, would be to ignore the 
eimplest principles of mental philosophy. While it has 
been a mistake in the past to neglect the use of the 
senses in acquiring sense-knowledge, it would be a still 
greater mistake to attempt to teach thought-knowledge 
through the senses. The senses never discover nor com- 
prehend a truth of science; and no truth of science 
can be communicated tothe senses. The teacher who 
recognizes only the senses of a child in his work, or who 
regards them as principal mental activity to be ad- 
dressed, will be a failure, The child that has no other 
mental activity than the senses will ‘‘ have no sense.” 
A true philosophy of education covers the whole 
ground of mental activity ; it grasps both the material 
and the spiritual side g the teachers work. While the 
senses are valuable in education, there are faculties 
much higher and more valuable than the senses. We 
should remember that the shield of truth is silver on one 
side and gold on the other. The highest wisdom says 
** render to Cesar the things which are Cesar’s, but unto 
God the things that are God’s.” 


ARBOR DAY IN SCHOOLS. 








By Hon. B. G. NortHrop, LL.D. 


To interest youth, and especially schools, is now 
made a prominent aim of Arbor Day, The recent pro- 
gress in this direction is remarkable. Less than four 
years ago Arbor Day in schools was deemed a novelty, 
an obtrusive innovation, and even child’s play, but it 
has stood the crucial test of experience. Several state 
school superintendents and governers, who at first 
deemed this a visionary and impracticable project, have 
on fuller informati n and reflection heartily endorsed 
it and z-alously worked for its success. Doubts and ob- 
jections will still be met, but a brief statement will show 
how the logic of events has not only answered them, 
but secured a general appreciation of this subject. It 
was no surprise to me, when a paper on “‘ Arbor Day in 
Schools,” read at 1 convention of state and city school 
superintendents in Washington three years since, called 
out the comment, ‘‘ This subject is out of place here.” 
Though that p.per was printed by the U. 8. Bureau of 
Education, it was a grateful surprise that the next Na- 
tienal Educational Convention with an unprecedentedly 
large attendance, unanimously adopted my resolution 
in favor of Arbor Day in schools in a!l our states. Still 
earlier, the American Forestry Congress passed the 
same resolution and appointed a committee to carry out 
this measure. As their chairman, I have presented this 
subject, personally or by letter, to the governors of all 
our states and territories, and so far with most encour- 
aging results. 

To the teaching of forestry in schools, the objection 
at once arises ‘‘the course of study is already over- 
cruwded,” and this fact I admit. But trees and tree- 
planting form a fit subject for the oral lessons now com- 
mon in all our best schools. Every pupil should thus 
be led to recognize our common trees, and distinguish 
them by each of the six distinctive marks. Such les- 
sons need occupy very little time. Those talks on trees, 
which Supt. Peaslee says, ‘‘were the most profitable 
lessons the pupils of Cincinnati ever had in a single 
day,” occupied only the morning of Arbor Day, the 
afternoon being given to the practical work. Such 
talks will lead our youth to observe and admire our no- 
ble trees, and to realize that they are the grandest pro- 
ducts of nature, and form the finest drapery that 
adorns this earth in all lands. Like grateful children, 
trees bring rich filial returns, and compensate a thou- 
sand-fold for all the care they cost. Our schools can 
render new service to the state, as well as to their 
pupils, by leading them to observe the habits of trees, 
and appreciate their value and beauty, thus making 
them practical arborists. Among the memories of my 
boyhood, none recur with more satisfaction than those 
connected with tree-planting. I should be thankful if 
I could help put an equally grateful experience into the 
memories of the youth in any of the twenty states that 
will observe Arbor Day next spring. Let parents and 
teachers, then, encourage every child—girl or boy—to 
plant, or help in planting, if too young to work alone, 
some flower, shrub, vine or tree to be known by his or 
her pame. Such offspring they will watch with pride, 
as every month or year new beauties appear, and find 
a peculiar pleasure in the parentage of trees, whether 











forest, fruit or ornamental, a pleasure that never cloys, 
but grows with their growth. 

The educational effect of such work, the esthetic in- 
fluence, the growth of heart and mind thus secured 
are of priceless value. Tree-planting is a grand dis- 
cipline in foresight. It is always planting and plan- 
ning for the future. Mental myopia means weakness 
and folly, while the habit of forecasting is the condi- 
tion of wisdom Too often youth will sow only where 
they can quickly reap. A meagre crop soon in hand, 
outweighs a golden harvest long in maturing. The 
tree-planter can appreciate the apothegm, ‘‘To patiently 
work and wait, year after year, for the attainment of 
some far-off end, shows a touch of the sublime, and 
implies moral, no less than mental, heroism.” 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 








" ‘THEIR NEEDS—SUGGESTIONS. 


By Com. JaRED SANFORD, WESTCHESTER Co., 
New YORE. 


There are very many subjects of  practica 
value, which may well engage our attention at this 
moment, and receive immediate application in educa- 
tional work from those who have the legislative and ex- 
ecutive authority necessary to inaugurate reform. 
WHAT WE NEED. 


We need, in mary places, increased and better accom- 
modations in school edifices for the better prosecution 
of the work: and in the grade of work done, high schools 
are much required in town or villages of from five to 
ten thousand inhabitants The increased wealth of the 
state, at the assessed valuation from year to year, comes 
largely fro n the intelligence, industry, aud moral prin- 
ciple inculcated through the schools. It will facilitate 
the acoumulation of the wealth in the true and highest 
sense, t» foster and develop in the most generous and 
sagacious manner, the machinery and equipment of our 
public schools If more buildings and higher grades of 
schools are needed, higher taxes should be quickly im- 
posed and levied for so beneficent and enriching a 
work. 

In the school building the pupil meets the teacher. 
Better schools mean better teachers. Money does not 
always represent real value. The amounts paid for 
certain kinds of labor rather indicate the testes and 
character of the community which pays. 


WHAT KIND OF WORK PAYS. 


There is scarcely a kind of labor more necessary and 
enriching to the state than that of the school teacher ; 
but the average pay in money is relatively small Last 
year the average salary of the thirty-one thousand 
teachers of the state was seven hundred and one dollars 
in cities, and two hundred and sixty-one dollars in tewns. 
If the public desire better instruction for the children, 
let them show their desire by increasing the money 
valuation «hich they put upon the instruction given. 
1 think that it would be but just, and perfectly consist- 
ent with public policy, to raise the pay of primary and 
intermediate grade teachers ten, nay, twenty-five, even 
fifty per cent., and justice requires an equalization as 
far as possible, of the pay of the heads of schools, 
whether male or female. Then, too, let us have done 
with all favoritism and wire-pulling in the appointment 
er promotion of teachers. In our cities especially, 
gross injustice is often done by these evils. 

Our nine normal schools do not graduate teachers 
enough to fill more than one in ten of the vacancies oc- 
curring in the ranks of instructors. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


I would have examinations for appointment of teachers 
before the school commissioners, and liberty left to the 
commissioners to adjust themselves to the circum- 
stances, within the limits of a general standard of ef- 
ficiency prepared and circulated from the central educa- 
tional authority of the state. 


THE NUMBER OF STUDIES. 


The medium of communication between the teacher 
and the taught is the curriculum of instruction—the 
course of study. Will not experience lead us tu reduce 
the number of studies in the year, in many schools, and 
so lessen the superficiality of knowledge, and increase 
the thoroughness of concentrated and fruitful thought? 
May we not have too much analytical grammar, and too 
little mental arithmetic? 

Nore.—This article is taken from Mr. Sanford’s address, as 
president of the Commissioners and Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion at their recent meetiag at Syracuse. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

And now we have, in certain localities, the industrial 
education craze, if I may so term it. Many men, good 
men, too, say that our system of public education is a 
failure because we do not educate the “ whole man,” in 
our schools, They cry aloud for the state to evolve and 
carry into execution a system by and through which the 
boy may be educated in the hand as well as the head. 
In other words there is a certain demand for industrial 
education,—maxual .training—in our public schools. 
I am decidedly of the opinion, from a present stand- 
point, that the state would better not engage in this 
undertaking, in connection at any rate, with our public 
school system. Technical education seems to me un- 
wise and impracticable, because of the expense of 
plant and suitable instruction, and diversity of tuition 
in order to train the right class of pupils in the trade 
for which they are adapted and in which 
they are calculated to excel. Nor do I view with 
favor the sentiment at the antipodes of this that I 
have mentioned, which would educate American child- 
renin the language and customs of France and Ger- 
many, or ancient Greece and Rome. 


WHAT WE WANT. 


We want to develop American manhood and woman- 
hood, and in that.is the highest approach yet madein the 
history of the race to the ideal man. ‘‘A sound mind 
in a sound body;” that was the prayer of the Roman 
Juvenal. The Greek education was largely physical, 
seeking to develop the graces of bodily motion and 
strength of corporal endurance along with intelligence 
and refinement of mind. Calisthenics and judicious 
out-door sports may be more systematically and general- 
ly introduced in our schools, Gymnastic exercises may 
be added to the course in high schools, and there may be 
circumstances where perambulations and outings of 
pupils in groups of ten or twenty with the teacher, may 
facilitate powers of observation, refining intercourse, as 
well as physical pleasure. 


TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION. 


We may reasonably expect that the course of instruc- 
tion on the physiological effects of narcotics and stimu- 
lants will improve the tone of our physical manhood, 
aud I submit whether our American womanhood could 
not be practically advanced by instruction in the use and 
preparation of foud, so that the sound mind in the sound 
body may be preserved by sound food. The educated 
mind needs an educated stomach. Through the work- 
ing of intelligent, moral, and religious principle, honesty, 
may require, the purity of food, and accuracy of weights 
and measures so that they s)all be exactly what the 
children learned them to be or represent, in their eariy 
and innocent days. I would respectfully refer this mat- 
ter of the use and proper preparation of food, for further 
consideration to Mrs. Dr. Agnew and Miss Dodge, the 
two most worthy ladies recently appointed and installed 
members of the board of education of the city of New 
York. 

The health of the children in the schools is a matter 
of great importance ; and in the outlay of funds for in- 
creased and improved accommodations the feature of 
ventilation, and warming, and exercise should not be 
overlooked. The forenoon recess may be justified on 
this account, but in many places it might well be dis- 
pensed with. 

MORAL EDUCATION, 


The moral element must not be disregarded. The 
conscience must be instructed and trained in reverence 
to lawful authority, and rights of property should and 
must be respected. The true basis of morality and 
authority will be found in the mandates and promises of 
revelation, and the educational ideal is the Christian 
man and woman, and the Bible as a text-book of this 
ideal, is surely to be retained to be read to the cbildren 
as the ultimate charter of our liberty and _ liberal 
education. Only asthe moral idea of Christianity silent- 
ly leavens and permeates our educational thought and 
progress, shall we surely anticipate and destroy the 
destructive tendencies of alien anarchism, and forbid 
the colapse of our educational system in the failure to 
develope the national character adapted to the posses- 
sion and development of onr glorious domain.” 





+ 


“The whole apparatus of society has sprung from 
intense thought. Feel this great endownment, cultivate 
it to the utmost, brace and tone every faculty of your 
mind with this God-given opportunity to surpass the 
domains of present science, and reason upward from 
yourself to Him who is enthroned above all. . Enshrined 





in your pupils, the humblest as well as the child of 
opulence, is to be found this imperial power of thought 
awaiting development, and the idea of what these minds 
are to become under your tuition and discipline is in- 
spiration enough to fire the soul of an archangel.” 

Dr. THomas C, Easton. 


THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them. The devices here 
explained are not always original with the contributors, nor is it 
necessary they shouid be. 











A GEOGRAPHICAL DIVERSION. 





EUROPEAN CITIES, 





BY ROSE OF TANGLEWOOD. 


Teacher.—Our lesson this afternoon is European cities, 
we will discuss them alphabetically. I will give the 
initial then you may tell me what you have learned of 
the cities beginning with the letter A. 

Johnnie, ANTWERP.—The chief commercial city of 
Belgium contains one of the most magnificent cathe- 
drals in Europe. 

Grace. AMSTERDAM.—Commercial city of Holland 
stands on piles driven into the marsh of Zuyder Zee. 
Canals divide it into ni: ety islands, connected by nearly 
three hundred bridges. 

Fred. Agaccto.—On the island of Corsica was the 
birth-place of Bonaparte. 

Alta, ATHENS.—The capital of modern Greece has 
been famous in song and story. Ruins of vast temples 
and theatres may be seen now, but the olden splendor 
has passed away, and the present buildings are poor and 
mean. 

Teacher, B. 

Katie. Brrmineuam, EnG.—Is the centre of impor- 
tant iron manufactures, 

Charley. BrussELs.—Where carpets, fine laces and 
linen are woven, and a beautiful city it is with palaces, 
gardens and fountains, 

BREMEN.—The German port for the shipping of emi- 
grants, sends annually a great number of vessels to the 
United States. 

Julia. Bo.oana. Italy has the high tower Asinelli, 
from the top one hundred cities may be seen, and the 
famous leaning tower of Garisenda. 

Charley. Brruin.—The city always on a Spree, and 
surrounded by a wall sixteen feet high. Distinguished 
for its literary institutions, and has extensive maau- 
factures and trade. 

Teacher, C. 

Grace.—I know of three: Cork a fine old Irish sea- 
port. Cologne on the Rhine built in the form of a cres- 
cent, and Constantinople the home of the Turkish sul- 
tan and possessing the most beautiful, secure and ca- 
pacious harbor in the world called the Golden Horn. 

Teacher, G, 

Frank, GisprkALTAR —The most strongly fortified city 
in the world, situated on a high bluff inSpain. Belongs 
to England since 1705. 

Carrie GREENWICH.—From whose royal observatory 
the longtitude on British charts is reckoned. 

Greenwich Park covers two hundred acres and is much 
resorted to by people from London, 

Edwin. GuHENT.—Belgium, where the treaty was 
signed between Great Britain and the United States, at 
the close of the war of 1812. Gottingen famvuus for its 
university, whose library, observatory and botanical 
gardens are the most celebrated in Europe. 

Ella. GErNevA.—From which we import lovely Swiss 
watches. 

Teacher, H. 

Fred. Havre.—An important seaport of France, and 
Hamburg the greatest commercial port in Europe, (Ger- 
many.) 

Teacher, L, 

Grace. Lonpon.—First in wealth, commerce, liter- 
ary and benevolent institutions. Contains the Royal 
Palace and St. Paul’s Church. 

Annie. Lextpsic.—Noted for its fair to which people 
congregate from all parts of the world. Is extensively 
engaged in the manfacture and trade in books. 

Teacher, M. 

Johnnie, Moscow.—Was burned in 1812 to prevent 
Napoleon’s army from entering. Has since been re- 
built, and is one of the most impo: tant cities of Russia. 

Carrie. MILAN.—One of ltaly’s splendid cities. 4,000 
statues of white marble may be seen in the cathedral, 
Milan and Florence are much visited by artists. 


Teacher.—We have time for only three more. 


Frank. Rome.—On the ‘ yellow Tiber” is built op 
seven hills. was once the seat of a powerful empire, 


Contains the church of St. Peter and the Coliseum. 
Annie, SToCKHOLM.—Between Lake Maelan and the 
Baltic, built partly on land and partly onislands. Ha; 
many fine bridges, an excellent harbor, good commer. 
cial facilities, and its royal palace is one of the fines 
buildings in Europe. 

Grace. St. PeTersBuRG.—At the head of the Gulf of 
Finland, was founded by Peter the Great. 





HISTORY SKETCHES. 
FOR LANGUAGE DRILLS. 





METHOD oF Use.—These short selections can be read once or 
twice, clearly and distinctly, and then time given for a written 
reproduction, the papers collected, corrected, and returned, 
This is a good way, but causes much work for the teacher, more 
than oftentimes it is possible todo. A few extra copies of the 
JOURNAL can be obtained. These extracts, cut out and paste 
on separate pieces of stiff paper, should be pnumbere d and 
given to the members of the class. A certain number of 
minutes should be given for silent reading, when the slips can 
be collected and each pupil permitted to reproduce in writing 
what has been read. By an easy arrangement the pupils cap 
assist the teacher in the work of correction. 


NATHAN HALE. 


It was one of the extreme necessities of war which 
arose after the retreat of the Americans from [ong 
Island in 1776. Some one must enter the British lines 
as a spy, and obtain full knowledge of the enemy’; 
plans. Ir response to the request of Washington fora 
volunteer, the young and gifted officer, Nathan Hale, 
offered himself for the perilous enterprise. He had 
early identified himself with the patriot cause, and at 
the Lexington alarm he had written to his parents that 
asense of duty urged him to sacrifice everything for 
his country. How great the sacrifice was to which this 
sense of duty called him, and how truly sublime was 
the patriotism that inspired it, is nobly revealed in his 
attempt to perform this dangerous mission. Assuming 
the garb of a school-teacher as a disguise, he crossed 
over among the enemy, ascertained their plans, made 
notes of their fortifications, and was ready to return. 
What joy he must;have felt as he stcod on the bank ofthe 
river that September morning, thinking that his danger 
wa well-nigh ended and that ina short time he would be 
in the midst of his friends! and what pleasure must have 
filled his patriotic soul as he thought of the great bene- 
fit he was about to bestow upon his country! At length 
he saw a boat approaching, and supposing it to be the one 
sent to convey him away, he quickly stepped down to 
the water’s edge. A moment more and he was covered 
by the rifles of the British. He was searched and his 
papers found, and was then taken before Howe, and 
condemned to die the next morning. With great cruelty 
he was denied even a Bible in his last hours, ond his let- 
ters to his mother and sister were destroyed, the excuse 
being—‘‘ The Yankees shall never know that they hada 
man that could die with such firmness.” His last words 
as he was ready for execution were, ‘I only regret that 
I have but one life to lose for my country,” which so in- 
censed the brutal hangman that he shouted, ‘‘ Swing 
the rebel up!” and a moment later the spirit of the 
heroic martyr had passed from earth. 





FACTS ABOUT TREES. 





Norts.—These facts can be used by teachers to good advantage 
in talks, lessons, and Arbor Day exercises. 
By S. N. PowELL, CorRESPOD.NG SECRETARY OF N. Y. 
STATE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 


1. In the United States we draw from the woods over 
$700,000,000 worth of products every year. 

2. Among these products are lumber, timber, railroad 
ties, telegraph poles, fuel, charcoal, fencing stuff, rosi2, 
tar, turpentine, tan-bark, &c. It would be a good thing 
to start a list of forest products, and as fast as any one 
heard of a new article add it to the list. 

8. No other crop or product nearly equals that of the 
forest in money value. 

They are worth 12 as much as all our breadstuffs ; %4 
times as much as our meat products ; 24 times as much 
as the steel and iron we make ; almost 3 times as much # 
our woolen goods; 3} times as much as our cotton 
goods ; over 3} times as much as the boots and ‘hoes ¥¢ 
make ; 4} times as much as the sugar and molasses ¥¢ 
make ; 8} times as much as our outlay for public educa 
tion! 10 times as much as the product of gold and 
silver ; 3 times as much as the product of coal and ore 
all sorts. 
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From the above proportions let scholars recken how 
much each of the products named is worth. 

4, We are rapidly exhausting our supply of many of 
the best kinds of timber, especially white pine. 

5. Much of this waste is needless, especially that from 
forest fires. 

6. It has been estimated that these fires do damage 
every year to the extent of $300,000,000. 

7. The three most frequent causes of these fires are 
clearing land by farmers near the woods, sparks from 
locomotives, and camp fires left by hunters and 
travellers. 

8. Few, if any, fires need be set in either of these ways. 

9. These fires are the chief discouragement to timher 
culture. 

10. Besides what we are likely to lose from the lack of 
forests products, we shall suffer greatly from droughts, 
floods, the failure of springs, and from hurtful changes 
of climate. 

11. Many parts of the old world formerly fertile and 
supporting a great population generously, have been so 
impoverished through forest destruction that now they 
are barren and uninviting. 

12. Some of the worst torrents tributary to the Rhone 
Valley have since 1860 been cured by planting hillsides 
with trees and bushes. 

13. Great regions in southwestern France which were 
so marshy and sandy that they were almost valueless 
are now, through planting trees, worth more than the 
best wheat land, and they give a good living tw dense 
populations. 

14. If the Adirondack forests are not protected there 
is great danger that the Hudson river may become a 
dangerous torrent. It will be extremely costly and 
tedious to cure the mischief, if it can be done at all. 

15. It will take ages of forest growth to get back upon 
those steep mountain sides the deep, spongy carpet of 
moss leaves, etc., which now holds water all summer to 
feed springs and temper climate. 

i6. Every state should observe Arbor Day as a large 
number do now. 

17. Every state should have a forest station in which 
the methods of forest care and culture best adapted to 
the region can be found out by careful experiment. 





TEACHING CHILDREN HOW TO STUDY. 





By ELLEN G. REVELEY, NORMAL ScHOOL, CLEVE- 


LAND, O, 


In reading the Jesson assigned, with the pupils before 
it is studied, they should be led to distinguish between 
that contained in the lesson already their known, and 
their unknown. This has a twofold value; it leads 
them to be hopeful to gain the unknown since they have 
gained the known, and to concentrate attention upon 
the unknown. Especially in the first use of books ; as 
arithmetic, they may be led to see that the definition or 
rule is merely telling in words what they already know 
how to do. 

In all studies concerning material objects, the fact 
that they are studying about real things should be con- 
tinually before the child’s mind: The attention may 
be called in geography to natural objects about them, 
defined or described in the text-book, or to resemblances 
or differences in the things around them, and those de- 
scribed in the geography. For instance, there may be 
schools in which no child has ever seen a river or a 
mountain, but all doubtless have seen brooks and hills. 
Let them learn by aid of imagination how a river differs 
from a brook, a mountain from a hill. 

A paragraph may be read and a pupil may tell in his 
own language what it says. The attention should be 
directed to the salient points of a paragraph, or the key- 
word of a sentence. By a frequent use of the black- 
board placing the outlines, or tabular analysis of the 
lesson before him, the pupil gains an outline of the 
whole, with the leading divisions; he has the skeleton 
which he is to clothe by study, which developes the cen- 
tral or life-thought. A child led to study in this way 
will sooner be able to make a schedule of his own lesson. 

Aid to right study may also be given through ques- 
tioning in the recitation. May not every recitation be 
counted a failure in which a great number have been 
able to answer correctly every question propounded? 1s 
it not sometimes the greatest service a teacher can per- 

form for a pupil, to lead him to see by apt questions that 
he did not study aright? Such questions ure especially 
important in arithmetic, leadmg pupils to discover the 
points at which the example may be taken apart. 

Children may be encouraged to test their own knowl- 


ledge of a lesson, as in history or geography, by draw- 
ing rough outlines of maps, and locating points. Thus 
self-help becomes manifestly an advantage, even to the 
oral repetition to some member of the family before 
coming to school. 

But above all, the pupil should be led to consider the 
meaning of the words he repeats, and to look them up 
or ask informa:‘ion concerning them. Intelligsnce is 
general enough, and books cheap enough, so that all or- 
dinary words and-references may be understood by 
children. When those occur that may not be compre- 
hended, they may be strung on the golden thread of the 
future, as something to be afterward gained. 

Great care must be exercised in the first reading of a 
lesson with the pupils, that only so much help asis needed 
to study correctly be given. All outside information 
and interesting applications should be reserved by the 
teacher to be used in the recitation. 

By teaching how to study, we help to inspire a desire 
to study, end thus help to make students. Every suc- 
cessful man or woman is a student of matter or of mind. 
Can one be a true teacher who does not aid in accom- 
plishing such results? 


HOWLING SCHOOLS. 





By Pror. G. G. Grorr, M. D., Lewisburg. Pa. 
In the mountains of the south, in North Carolina and 
Tennessee, are to be found schools denominated howling 
schools. The name is derived from the fact tnat it is 
the custom for the pupils all to study their lessons 
aloud and the resultant is denominated a “howl.” 
Strange as it may seem, the idea im these districts to a 
considerable extent prevails, that children can only 
study aloud, A young teacher a year or two ago was 
employed to teach a howling schcol, and before under- 
taking the work of instruction, asked an older teacher 
of experience, whether or not it would be advisable to 
attempt to break up this absurd custom, and was told 
that she had better not attempt anything which would 
be so contrary to public opivion. She did not 
attempt it. I was amused a few days ago in a school 
journal to read that the same custom prevails in China. 
There, whenever a pupil stops *‘ howling” his teacher 
flogs him because he has ceased to study. Verily there 
is nothing new under the sun. 

I have seen school-houses in the mountains south, 
without a single window in them, Is that new or old ? 





SPECIAL LANGUAGE TRAINING.—I. 


By Miss E. E. Kenyon. 


Teacher provides herself with some bits of stick that 
may be easily broken. Standing before the class she 
deliberately breaks one, asking, as she does so : 

What am I doing? 

You are breaking a stick, is the reply. Teacher ex- 
acts careful pronunciation of breaking, and proceeds to 
ask : 

What have I done? 

You broke the stick. 

What have I done? 

You have broken the stick. 

What had I done when I laid it down? 

You had broken it. 

Leaving the future tenses to take care of themselves 
(as they will), teacher changes the person and teaches 
third singular and first smgular together by requiring a 
pupil to break the next stick. 

What are you doing, Charles? 

I am breaking a stack. 

Break it again—slowly. Class, what is he doing ? 

He is breaking a stick. 

What did you do, Charles? 

I broke a stick. 

Class? 

He br: ke a stick. 

What have you done, Charles? * 

I have broken a stick. 

Class ? 

He has broken a stick. 

Charles, what had you done to the stick when I took 
it from you? 

I had broken it. 

Class? 

He had broken it. 

The first and third plural may be taught in this man- 
ner. Teacher calls two pupils to the front and lets them 
break a stick between them. By questioning them and 
the class in turn, she elicits : 





Weare breaking a stick, 


They are breaking a stick. 

We broke the stick. 

They broke the stick. 

We have broken the stick. 

They have broken the stick. 

We had broken the stick. 

They had broken the stick. 

The passive form is taught by making stick the sub- 
ject. Teacher holds up one of the broken sticks and 
exclaims, with mock pity : 

Poor stick !—tell me about it. 

The stick is broken. 

Tell me about all these sticks. 

They are broken. 

By whom was this last one broken? 

It was broken by Willie and John. 

Were the sticks broken when you fir.t saw them? 
They were not broken then. 

Comment :—One of the most important of a teacher’s 
duties is the prevention of bad habits. The mistake of 
the old-time grammarian lay in permitting his pupils to 
say, ‘The stick got broke,” every day of his life until 
the grammar class was entered, and then expecting the 
daily conjugation of verbs to undo the mischief. Such 
exercises as the above, systematically conducted very 
early in the school course, and supplemented by daily 
watchfulness, will result in correctness and naturalness 
vf expression. Such exercises should deal with the dif- 
ficulties of the moment—not those that may present 
themselves lateron. For instance, it was well in this 
lesson to omit the first future tense, because its only 
variation consists in the choice between shall and will. 
The contractions—Ill, you'll, they’ll, etc.—used in free 
conversation, obviate the necessity of at present making 
this distinction. 


A LESSON ON A HAT. 








Age of pupils, six years,—first year in school. 
Ada Hewitt. 


OssEcT OF LEsSON.—To teach gratitude to parents. 
Teacher.—Children, what have I here? 

Guy.—A hat. 

Teacher .—W hose hat is this? 

Mary.—That is Roy’s hat. 

Teacher.—I wonder where Roy got his hat. 
George.—Guess his mamma buyed it. 
Teacher.—Maybe his papa bought it. 

Roy.—My papa bought me one. 

George.—My papa bought mine. 

Teacher.—Where did he get the money to buy your 
hat? 

Jennie.—Oh, at the shops? 

Roy.—My papa works at the office. 

John.—Mine don’t, he works in the big shop. 

George.— Mine ain't got no work. 

Teacher.—Your papa has nowork. Ishould think our 
papas would get tired working so hard all the time. 
Do they like to work? 

Mary.—Oh, they has to. 

George.—They must work to git money. 

Teacher.—What do they want to get money for? 

John.—To buy things. 

Roy.—To buy us clothes. 

Jennie.—To buy us food to eat. 

Teacher.—\f papa buys the things to eat, there must 
be some one to cook our food for us, 

Jennie.—Our mammas doer that. 

George —My mamma works hard. 

Teacher.—Yes, our mammas do work hard. I wonder 
why they do it? 

Roy.—’Cause they like us. 

Teacher.—Yes, because they love you. 
thing we can do for them? 

Mary.—I help my mamma. 

Roy.—When I git big I'll work a lot for them. 

Teacher.—But maybe your papa won't live until you 
get big. 

Jennie.—Oh, Miss Ada, we must work before they die. 

John.—I'm goin’ to help my mamma, 

Teacher.—Why do you want to help your mamma and 
papa. 

John.—’Cause we love ’em. 

Jennie.—I know, to thank them. 

Lewis.— We ought to thank somebody else, Miss Ada. 

Teacher.-—Who, Lewis ? 

Lewis.—God ; he gave us our papas and mammas. 

Teacher.—Yes, we ought to thank God for everything, 
and we should be thankful to our parents, who are so 
kind to us. And we should obey and help them all we 
can. Now, I hope my little children will remember. 

Waynesboro, Pa. Prin, O, H, ALBERT. 


Teacher Miss 


Is there any- 
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G E 2. “The Beleagured City” 8. THe Rainy Day. 
E N E RAL XE RCISES. 8. ‘* Pegasus in Pound.” The day is cold and dark and dreary ; 
“‘The Wreck of the Hesperus.” (Concert Piece.) It rains, and the wind is never weary : 
5. “Resignation.” The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, The 
¢ . “ But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 
VI. Sona. ‘The Reaper and the Flowers. ‘And the day is dark and d . 
Mo aaennans My life is cold, and dark and dreary ; 
1. GaspaR BECERRA. It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 
By his evening fire the artist My thoughts still cling to the mouldering past, 
Pondered o’er his secret shame ; But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast 
Baffled, weary, and disheartened, And the days are dark and dreary. 
Still he mused, and dreamed of fame. Dochilpeub benttinnitdens wateies 
"Twas an image of the Virgin Behind the clouds is the sun still shining ; 
That had taxed his utmost skill ; Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
But, alas ! his fair ideal, Into each life some rain must fall, 
Vanished and escaped him still. Some days be dark and dreary. 
From a distant eastern island, 
Had the precious wood been brought, 4. FLOWERS. 
AUTHORS’ DAYS. Day and night the anxious master Spake full well, in language quaint and olden, 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, LL. D., D. C. L. At bis toil untiring wrought ; One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 
I. Sona—“ Excelsior.” Till, discouraged and desponding, bern cet meenaid oar vy hima 
; Sat he now in shadows deep, in earth’s firmament do shine. 
Il. BiograpHy—By twelve pupils. : wg yet ; j 
2 And the day’s humiliation, Stars they are, wherein we read our history, 
Pb — Oe ae nee pd Found oblivion in sleep. As astrologers and seers of eld ; 
‘ 8 7 
old, when he went with his brother to a little select Then a voice cried, ‘ Rise, O master! be Mg ni eign HE a ore 
school. Atttended a public school for one week only, From the burning brand of oak ; & P 7 4 
the companionship of the rough boys being very dis- Shape the thought that stirs within thee!” Wondrous truths, and manifold as wondrous, 
tasteful to him. Later attended Portland Academy. And the startled artist woke. God hath written in those stars above ; 
2. Parents.—His father, Stephen Longfellow, was a Woke, and from the smoking embers, But not less in the bright flowerets under us 
lawyer, highly respected for his ability, integrity, liber- Seized and quenched the glowing wood ; Stands the revelation of His love. 
ality and public spirit. His mother was a very refined Aud therefrom he carved an image, 
and intelligent woman, and gave to her son the imagi- And he saw that it was good. 5. MAIDENHOOD. 
native and romantic side to his nature. t Bear a lily in thy hand ; 
8. Early Reading.—Fond of Cowper’s poetry, and hey deny. ary painter, sired Giinat hss pe bra coltihiteedl 
Moore’s Lalla Rookh. Read Milton, Pope, Dryden, © this lesson to thy beart ; 0 
, : : : : That is best which lieth nearest ne touch of that magic wand. 
Goldsmith, Addison and other standard English writers. ’ 
Would go about the house declaiming from Ossian. Shape from that thy work of art. Bear through sorrow, wrong and ruth, 
Took great delight in Don Quixote. 2, SANDALPHON. In thy heart the dew of youth, 
4. Disposition.—Lively, but disliked loud noises and Have you read in the Talmud of old, On thy lips the smile of truth. 
rude excitements. Fond of all boyish games. Had In the Legends the Rabbins have told, O, that dew, hke balm, shall steal 
great neatness and love of order, was eager, impetuous, Of the limitless realms of the air; Into wounds, that cannot heal ; 
affectionate, industrious, prompt, om! a ; Have you read it—the marvelous story— Even as sleep, our eyes doth seal ; 
' 5. Religion. He was brought up in the doctrine o f aiphon. the An ‘ . ; 
Unitarianism. His writings show that he was devout at - seamed pte arta = that —o — dart 
heart, took cheerful views of life and death, and be- . - aay a sunless heart 
lieved in the supremacy of good. : How erect, at the outermost gates For a smile of God thou art. 
6. College Life.—He entered Bowdoin College, Bruns- Of the city Celestial, he waits, : 
wick, at the age of fourteen, and graduated with high With his feet = the ladder of light, Vil. SHORT EXTRACTS. 
honors in 1825. While in college he wrote several of That crowded with angels unnumbered, 1. SuNDowN. 
nie hasten pecans. 7 rag: prepay — On the ro:.) of life one mile-stone more ! 
7. Later Events.—a. On graduating he was appointed Alone in the desert at night? Iu the naw be Sit id heel moedt ae . 
to the professorship of modern languages in Bowdoin The angels of wind and of fire Like o red seal is the setting sun 
College. To fit himself for this work he spent four Chant only one hymn, and expire On the good and the evil men have done,— 
years in Europe. With the song’s irresistible stress ; Naught can to-day restore ! . 
b. He remained in Bowdoin six years, then he ac- Expire in their rapture and wonder, 
cepted the same position in Harvard University, which A: harp-strings are broken asunder Awake! arise! the hour is late! 
he held for seventeen , sani ‘ By music they throb to express. Angels are knocking at thy door 
c. He resigned in 1854, but continued to reside at : They are in haste and cannot wait, 
Cambridge in the house occupied by Washington when oe mreseerhea » . ee thong. ome fit departed come no more. 
he was encamped in that neighborhood. aes yt ° ¢ the song, 
: ; With eyes unimpassioned and slow, Awake ! arise ! the athlete’ 
d. As a man of letters he received the highest honors wake : arise © athlete's arm ] 


both at home and abroad. He visited Europe four times, 
the last time receiving the degree of D.C. L., from 
Oxford. 

e. He died March 24, 1882. The last lines he wrote 


were: 
Gut of the shadows of night 


The world moves into light— 
It is daybreak everywhere. 


8. Writings.—His first poem was written at the age of 
thirteen on ‘‘ The Battle of Lovell’s Pond,” and was pub- 
lished in the Portland Gazette. The most noted of his 
long poems are ‘ Evangeline,” *‘ Hiawatha,” and ‘“‘The 
Courtship of Miles Standish.” ‘‘ Hyperion,” a prose ro- 
mance, and ‘“‘ Voices of the Night,” his first volume of 
poems, appeared in 1839. ‘‘The Psalm of Life” ranks 
as a popular favorite among his shorter poems. His 
poems, and especially the short ones, are attractive to 
every class. They appeal to the heart. They are full of 
beautiful analogies, picturing in clear and simple lang- 
uage some human need, and its means of relief, 


Ill. Essays. 

Have older scholars read beforehand “ Evangeline,” 
‘* Hiawatha,” and ‘The Courtship of Miles Standish,” 
and write out the plot of these poems. 

IV. Sona—‘‘ The Bridge.” 
V. SELECTIONS FoR RECITATIONS, 





1, “My Lest Youth.” 


Among the dead angels the deathless, 
Sandalphon stands listening, breathless, 
To sounds that ascend from below. 


From the spirits on earth that adore, 
From the souls that entreat and implore, 
In the fervor and passion of prayer, 
From the hearts that are broken with losses 
And weary with dragging the crosses 
Too heavy for mortals to bear. 


And he gathers the prayers as he stands, 

And they change into flowers in his hands, 
Into garlands of purple and red ; 

And beneath the great arch of the portal, 

Through the streets of the city Immortal, 
Is wafted the fragrance they shed. 


It is but a legend, I know— 
A fable, a phantom, a show, 
Of the ancient Rabbinical lore ; 
Yet the old medizval tradition, 
The beautiful, strange superstition, 
But haunts me and holds me the more, 


And the legend, I feel, is a part 

Of the hunger and thirst of the heart, 
The frenzy and fire of the brain 

That grasps at the fruitage forbidden, 

The golder pomegranates of Eden, 
To quiet its fever and pain, 





Loses its strength by too much rest ; 
The fallow land, the untilled farm 
Produces only weeds at last. 


Like the Kingdom of Heaven, the fountain of 
Youth is within us ; 

If we seek it elsewhere, old shall we grow in the 
search. 





If you would hit the mark, you must aim a little 
above it ; 
Every arrow that flies feels the attraction of earth. 








Intelligence and courtesy not always are combined ; 
Often in a wooden house a golden room we find. 







6. Whereunto is money good? 
Who has it not wants hardihood, 
Who has it has much trouble and care, 
Who once has had it has despair. 







7. Joy and Temperance and Repose 
Slam the door on the doctor's nose, 






8. A millstone and the human heart 
Are driven round and round, 
If they have nothing else to grind, 
They must themselves be ground. 









TX. fone. “The Day is Done.” 
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THE SPELLING CLASS. 


By 8S. JENNIE SmirH. 
These words may be spoken by sixteen of the smallest 
scholars. 
First. Child.—I can spell cat, 
C—A—T. 
Don’t you think that’s 
Smart for me ? 


Tecond Child.—I can spell dog, 
D—O—G. 
That I’m smart too 
You'll agree. 


Third Child.—I can spell man, 
M—A—N, 
Try to beat that 
If you can. 


Fourth Child.—I can spell boy 
B—O~-Y. 
I spell nicely 
When I try. 


Fifth Child.—I can spell bad, 
B—A—D. 
That means behave 
Wickedly. 
Sixth Child.—I can‘spell sun, 
S—U—N. 
It shines to make 
Light for men. 


Seventh Child.—I can spell yes, 
Y—E—S. 
Learning gives us 
Happiness. 
Eighth Child.—I can spell you, 
Y—O—U. 
Can all these folks 
Do that too? 


Ninth Child.—I can spell try, 
T—R-Y. 
I'll learn some more, 
By and by. 


Tenth Child.—I cam spell hot, 
H—O—T. 
That means warm as 
It can be. 


Eleventh Child.—I can spell lazy, 
L—A—Z~—Y. 

When I’m called that 
I always cry. 


Twelfth Child.—I can spell cake, 
C—A—K-—E. 
Mamma says that’s 
Not good for me, 


Thirteenth Child.—I can spell girl, 
G—I—R—L. 
I am one, and 
My name is Bell. 


Fourteenth Child.—I can spell home, 
H—O—M—E. 
That’s the best place 
For you and me. 


of Fifteeenth Child —I can spell whole 
Lots more than these ; 
he * But I'm tired, 
**Scuse” me please. 
(Goes to a seat). 


Stwleenth Child.—If you can spell 
h. Just do it now ; 
Then all you've said 
d: We will allow. 


But as you still 

Stay in your seat, 
We'll all declare 

That you’ve been beat. 


All.—And now good day 
To kind folks all, 
When you've time make 
Another call. 





If you’re told to do a thing, 
And mean to do it really; 
Never iet it be by halves ; 
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FACTS INTERESTING TO TEACHERS. 


The wood used for engraving is boxwood, nearly all of 
of which is imported from Turkey. 

Four barrels of water of the Great Salt Lake will leave 
after evaporation nearly a barrel of salt. The buoyancy 
of the water is so great that it is no easy matter to drown 
in it. 

The Laughing Plant, of Arabia, is so called because when 
its seeds are powdered and administered, they produce the 
effect as laughing gas, causing the person to conduct him- 
self in the most laughable manner. 

The Fountain Tree of the Canary Islands is said to distill 
water from its leaves in such plenty as to answer all the 
purposes of the inhabitants living near. 

The Type-writer was invented at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
in 1867, by C. Latham Sholes, Samuel W. Soule, and 
Carlos Glidden. 

To make shoe pegs enough for American use consumes 
annually 100,000 cords of timber, and to make lucifer 
matches 300,000 cubic feet of the best pine. 

The Mexican owl, when enjoying a nap puts itself under 
the guard ofa kind of rat, that gives the alarm on the ap- 
proach of danger. 

The most extreme cold in Amer.ca has been observed in 
the British Possessions. In Pembroke the thermometer 
registered—43°, and at Fort Reliance—69°. 


Experiments show that air in mid ocean is practically 
germless. 

To reduce Centigrade degrees to Fahrenheit, double the 
the number of Centigrade degrees, substract one-tenth of 
the amount, and aid 32 tothe remainder. For tempera. 
tures below 0 Centigrade subtract: 32. 


A mathematician calculated that a machine of one horse 
power would keep 27,000,000 watches running. 


The manufacture of solid carbonic acid gas has become a 
settled industry in Berlin ; it is kept in small cylinders and 
if kept under pressure will last some time. A cylinder 14 
inches in diameter and 2 inches long will take five hours to 
melt away into gas. 


In the army signal service, signals have been flashed from 
mirrors to a distance of from five to forty miles. 


Gas and water pipes have been made from paper and are 
said to be a success. 

The Chinese claim to be the inventors of the compass, 
which they asse *t was used as early as 2634 B.C. The first 
compasses are said to have been in the form of little images 
of men, with one hand pointing to the south. 

In brick making, from the time the clay is dug till the 
bricks are delivered in market, each brick is handled 14 
times. 

The Himalaya mountains can be seen 224 miles away. 


A high hill in Mexico was lately spllt in two by an earth- 
quake. 

A beautifully carved reindeer’s horn was recently found 
in acavein France. This is the latest relic of pre-historic 
man. 

A land slide that recently occurred in Colorado was so 
extensive that it was taken for an earthquake. 


Paper shoes are now made in England. They are made 
of papier mache, and are said to answer in all respects the 
purpose of leather. 


The value of pig-iron produced in this country last year 
was $73,000,000, almost as great as the combined value of 
gold and silver products. 


There is a Greek colony of about three hundred persons 
in New York City. A large part of them are connected 
with the cotton trade. M. Bottassi, the Greek consul, isa 
cotton broker. 

The oldest dwelling house in the state of New York js 
standing at Southampton, Long Island, it was built in 
1648, and is owned by the descendents of the builder. 


The youngest teacher in the country is supposed to be 
Mary Duke, of Clanton, Ala., not yet seven years old. She 
has started an infant school, and charges ten cents a month 
for teaching A B C. 


Princeton has established a chair of pedagogics under 
Professor West. 


The longest tunnel in the world is the St. Gothard on the 
line of railroad between Lucerne and Milan. Jt is nine and 
a-half miles longer than the Mt. Cenis tunnel. 


Diamonds and coffee both come from Brazil, but the 
value of coffee imported in one year is greater than the 
value of the diamonds imported in twenty years. 


The famous little “Stiletto,” the fastest steamer afloat, 
it is said, will be bought by the government for a torpedo 
boat. 

The expenses of New York City for 1886 were about 
$83,000,000. 


In Louisiana the word “parish” is used to designate 
what in other states are called counties, 





PERSONS AND FACTS. 





Age and its infirmities are the cause of the approaching retire- 
ment of President Pickard from the lowa state uviversity. 


Lee & Shepard are about to publish several beautiful memorial 
booklets in the form of finely illustrated poems with appropriate 
floriated designs. 


Pror E. COopPpeE MITCHELL, the dean of the law school of the 
university of Pennsylvania, who died recently in Philadelphia, 
was a native of Georgia and a grandson of Gov. Mitchell of that 
state. 

A new edition of Archbishop Whately’s “English Synonyms 
Discrimivated,” is nearly ready for publications by Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. 


The gold production of the world iast year was $101,580,000, 
and of silver $125.000,000, 

A new edition of Prof. A. E. Dolbear’s book on the “ Art of 
Projecting,” with additions, will soon be published by Lee & 
Shepard. They wil! also shortly issue Prof. A. P. Peabody's 
“Moral Philosophy,” being his lectures delivered in Harvard 
College. 

Springfield, Mass., has a population of 40,000. No license car- 
ried the day at the recent election. Sixty liecnsed saloons and 
fifty-four unlicensed “clubs’’ died a sudden and ignominious 
death. 


Wa. E. MEADE, twenty-seven years of age, was shot dead by 
two unknown men, while standing in front of his father’s store 
in White Plains, New York, on the evening of Jan. 20. After the 
shooting the men jumped into a sleigh and ¢rove off. Having 
mistaken their road, they re'urned, and resisting arrest, were 
shot dead by the chief of police. 

The wife of Vaclay Cobalek, in Cleveland, Ohio. recently killed 
three of her children and mortally wounded two others, using 
shears for the purpose. She then hanged herself in the cellar. 
Her husband is said to be a drunkard. The police think she was 
insane. 


The reduction of fares to five cents at all bours and on ell lines 
of elevated roads in New York is said to have brought the com- 
panies more business. 

It cost the government $7,000 to bury the body of Senator 
Miller, of California, who died last spring. 


THINGS OF TO-DAY. 








The House Committee on Pensions has reported adversely the 
Senate bills granting pensions to the widows of Senator Logan 
and General Blair. The report ssys that the same principle must 
be applied to the pensioning of officers as to the pensioning of 
soldiers. 

The President has vetoed eight private pension bills. In refer- 
ence to one of these bills the President says that the army records 
show that the claimant spent most of bis term of enlistment in 
desertion or in imprisonment for desertion. “Thus,” he says, 
“*is exhibited the ‘long and faithful service and high character 
of the vlaimant,’ mentioned by the committee as entitling him to 
consideration.” 

The Senate has passed bills appropriating $21,000,000 for mod- 
ern guns and forts. 

Iu the discussion of the Eads cana! scheme Senator Morgan took 
the position that no canal should be cut through the Isthmus 
without the consent of the United States. “A line cut through 
the Isthmus,” he says, ‘‘ would constitute, in point of fact, a part 
of the coast 'ine of the United States, and it ought to constitute 
it in point of law.” 

Gambling on the ocean steamships is again complained of. The 
Pacific railroads suppressed the nuisance; why cannot the ocean 
lines ? 

Congressman "Reagan has been elected United States Senator 
from Texas. 

Miss VAN ZANDT has “ married” Spies by proxy. It is doubt- 
ful if the marriage is legal. 

Ex-ALDERMAN O’NEIL was convicted on the first ballot. 

Reports of battles at Massowah between the Abyssinians and 
Italians indicate that the latter were worsted. The Italian House 
of Deputies has voted to send reinforcements. 

A political meeting in Halifax ended in a little riot. 

A slight earthquake was felt in Indiana and Illinois recently. 

VERDI's new opera, “Othello,” has been produced in Milan, 
with great success. 

The man who tried to blow up the “ Guyandotte”’ has not yet 
been caught; there is $6,000 reward offered for his apprehension 

Floods in the western rivers are doing great damage. 

Davip TURPIE has been elected U. 8. Senator from Indiana. 

The nomination of Matthews, the colored nominee for the 
office of register in District of Columbia, has not been confirmed 
by the senate. 

Large and entbusiastic meetings for the }»urpose of expressing 
sympathy with Dr. McGlynn in his contest with Archbishop 
Corrigan and the Roman hierarchy, have been held in various 
places. 

CARDINAL Gresons has sailed for Europe, and Archbishop 
Corrigan bas gone to the Bahamas. 

The interstate commerce bill has passed both houses of 
Congress. 

The Post Office in Jersey City has been robbed by burglars. 

During the past year 138,000 Hebrew emigrants have landed 
on our shores. They are victims of religious persecutions, as 
were the Puritans and Huguenots. 

By a railroad accident at White River Junction, Vermont, 
about forty persons were killed, and a larger number seriously 
wounded. 


Boils, pimples, hives, ringworm, tetter, and all other manifes- 
tations of impure blood are cured by;Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
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ALABAMA, 


Under the wise, firm and able management of Prof. T. J. Mitch- 
ell, the state normal school at Florence has been made to assum? 
its legitimate character, and its fame is attracting bona fide teach- 
ers from all parts of this and adjoining states. 

The enrollment is greater than ever before in its history ; the 
number of pupils from abroad is much larger, and the pecuviary 
benefit the school is bringing to the town is estimated at not less 
than $30,000 a year. 

Prof. Mitchell has the assistance of an able faculty who are 
prompt to carry out this plan for improvement. 

Besides the normal school proper, there is maintained a prepar- 
atory department conducted by Miss Jennie De Voe, of New 
York, a lady of rare culture, the highest literary attainments, 
and most successful experience in school work. She is impressing 
her school with the true stamp of excellence, and proving to all 
that it was a fortunate chance that secured her efficient and val- 
uable services for the school. 


CANADA. 


East Victoria teachers’ association was held at Lindsay, Feb. 10 
and il. James A. McLellan, LL.D., director of institutes, deliv- 
ered his lecture, “ Critics (Educationai) Criticised.” 

Ottawa county teachers’ iation meets Feb. 24 and 25. 


DELAWARE. 

Our three counties, New Castle, Kent, and Sussex, held insti- 
tutes during January. The instructors for Kent were Dr. French, 
Prof, Frye, and Prof. Raub. Prof. Frye gave many good points 
for the teachers to carry home with them and put in practice 
every day. Dr. French was listened to with rapt attention. 
Prof. Ratb is an old friend of our teachers; he always has some 
good methods. The teachers took advantage of the privilege 
given them to enter into every discussion. Our institutes are of 
great value. Muc} can be said in praise of our worthy superin- 
tendents, Williams and Carpenter, who have tried to improve the 
present system, 





FLORIDA, 

The first annual session of the teachers’ normal institute, 
planned by the managers of the Florida Chautauqua, will be held 
at De Funiak Springs, beginning Feb. 23, and closing March 31. 
A. H. Gillet, D.D., is superintendent of instruction. Edward 
Brooks, LL.D., is dean. Among those who will deliver addresses 
are Dr. Wm. ik. Payne, professor of pedagogics in the Michigan 
state university; Prof. C. M. Woodward, A.M., of the manual 
training department of Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Dr. B. G. Northrup, of Clinton, Conn.; Prof. Leroy D. Brown, 
state commissioner of public schools for the state of Ohio; Prof. 
F. H. Taylor, A.M., specialist in history, Albion College, Albion, 
Mich.; Prof. A. M. Haupt, A.M., Cleveland, Ohio, specialist in 
the German language; and many others. 


GEORGIA. 


Macon boasts a brilliant literary club, the Athenaeum, now in 
the fifth year of its history. The roll of membership numbers 
one hundred seventy-five, of whom more than one hundred are 
active members who contribute to its exercise. The remainder 
are associate members, who pay annual fees to the treasury and 
furnish au audience outside the active members. The Athenseeum 
embraces many ladies and gentlemen of superior culture, and 
many of the papers read at its monthly meetings would be credi} 
able to our best literary periodicals. The predominant feature 
is original production, but the exercises are varied with music 
and the reading of extracts. The most common method is to 
study and review tbe works of some prominent author. Occa- 
sionally a play of Shakespeare is discussed, and again some ques- 
ti m of scientific or popular interest is reviewed in a symposium 
composed of six members selected for the purpose. This 
s ciety has been a potent factor in the intellectual development 
of its members, and is giving the central city of Georgia quite a 
pre-eminence in literary culture, 

Decatur. State Correspondent. L. C. HILDYER. 

For ten years our indefatigable state school commissioner has 
annually brought before the Legislature the proposition of levy- 
ing aone mill tax to increase the school fund, and every time 
with the same result. Never before has the Legislature even 
deigned to offer a candid objection to the proposition but simply 
voted it down. The present body has taken a step forward in 
candidly declaring that the “ workings of the present system of 
school laws throughout the state was exceedingly unsatisfac- 
tory,” and as proof of their sincerity they appointed a commit- 
tee to examine into the causes of dissatisfaction with a view to 
removing them and if possible to devise a system that will give 
more general satisfaction, 


INDIANA. 


The Howard Co. teachers’ association met in the high school 
room in Kokomo, the city of natural gas, Feb. 4. Prof. Bell, 
editor of the Indiana School Journal gave a very interesting talk 
on the subject, * From the Known to the Unknown.” Prof. Fry 
gave a sbort and pleasant talk, following up Mr. Bell’s subject. 
Prof. Seiler of the state normal school then spoke of the benefits 
to the state, of trained teachers. Mr. C. M, Piercy read a paper in 
which he urged the teachers to teach truth by being true. Supt, 
Higgins of the Kokomo gas works read an original humorous 
poem on the subject of ‘Natural gas—the crude.” The associa- 
tion closed with a talk by W. C. Overton on, “Our Teachers 
of the Future.” This association numbers about one hundred 
members, and is formed as a substitute for the township insti- 
tute. Four meetings are held each year and its success is 
accounted for by the energy and pnsh of the teachers. It is also 
a lecture association, furnishing three first-class lectures each 
year. J. E. A. 

IOWA. 


Tama county is doing a good work in education. This was 
shown at the association held recently at Toledo. and also by the 
interest taken in the county reading circle. This latter is under 
the direction of Supt. W. D. Reedy. 

On Decemper 17 and 18, the teachers of Monroe and Appanoose 
counties met at Moravia in joint meeting. Some of the topics 


Pupils to Read Good Literature,” “The Teachers’ Discourage- 
ments and Encouragements,” “Language Teaching,” and 
“What are You Going to Do about It?”—doleful notes from 
“have been” teachers who do not like the new order of things. 
Quite a number of patrons took part in the discussions. A meet- 
ing was held at Melrose on Jan. 14 and 15. Theattendance and 
interest were good. “Objects of an Education,” and “and 
* Practical Hygiene” were discussed from a patron’s standpoint. 

An “educational department ”’ is a new feature in each of two 
local papers in the county. The country schools of the county 
are in better condition this year than ever before. It is believed 
this improvement is largely due to the influence of the normal 
institute, and the greater care exercised in issuing certificates. 

Two mecting of the Chickasaw county teachers’ association 
have been held «uring the winter. The first in New Hampton, 
Noy. 20, 1886, and the second in Nashua, Jan. 15, 1887. Both 
meetings were well attended, between fifty anl sixty teachers 
being present on each occasion. 

These associations, our normal institutes, normal schools, and 
educational journals and professional books are surely lifting our 
common schools to a higher standard. 


KANSAS, 

Dickinson county, which aspires to be in all things the banner 
county of the state, takes an active interest in educational mat- 
ters,and through the efforts of its able superintendent and its 
many earnest teachers, is rapidly advancing. 

The county, being large, is diviced into four institute districts, 
each having a permanently organized association holding meet- 
ings monthly. These institutes are largely attended by the 
patrous of the schools as well as by the teachers, who show by 
their carnestness and zeal, that they adopted as their own the 
motto of our peerless state, ‘‘ Through adversity to the Stars.” 


SUBSCRIBER. 
MISSOURI. 


Hannibal has a public library of about two thousand volumes 
procured by the voluntary gifts of her citizens. The funds were 
procured, and the enterprise is cared for chiefiy by the president 
of the board of education, Robert Elliott, Esq. . 

Strate Supt. COLEMAN, in a recent report, strongly urges county 
supervision. 

The county commissioners’ convention was held in Jefferson 
City, Dec. 30-31. A goodly number of commissioners were 
present. Resolutions were passed favoring the retention of the 
present date of electing commissioners, in order to separate it 
from other elections; the bolding of examinativns in different 
counties at uniform stated times, and that the school law be so 
changed as to give efficient supervision of country schools. The 
convention adjourned to meet in Sedalia, Dec. 29, 1887. 

The associations of Missouri are hcld as foHows: In June the 
general state meeting is held at Sweet Springs ; during the Christ- 
mas holidays, four meetings are held in different quarters of the 
state, and also a general state meeting of the colored teachers. 

Hannibal. State Correspondent, H. K. WARREN. 


NBW HAMPSHIRE. 

A military company has been formed among the high school 
boys in Concord, that includes nearly every boy in school and is 
to be known as Concord High School Cadets. The City Hall has 
been put at the disposal of the company asa drill-room. Adjt.- 
Gen. Ayling has very kindly tendered his services as military in- 
structor. The company will drill Tuesdays and Fridays at 3 p. m., 
in Concord. 

Miss Ellen A. Folger, teacher of the Merrimac second grammar 
school, has been granted a leave of absence for the remuinder of 
the present term. Mrs. Fannie E. Jeffers has been selected by the 
grammar committee to take Miss Folger’s place during her ab- 
sence. 

Frederick Kelsey, superintendent of the Nashua public schools, 
bas resigned his position on account of insufficient salary, He 
has been requested to retain his position until his successor can be 
elected. 

Miss L. B. Flagg has been elected teacher of drawing in the 
Nashua public schools at a salary of $600, in place of Miss Abbic 
M. White, who. has gone to Providence instead of Springfield as 
was erroneously stated. 

Walter B. Abbott bas resigned as principal of the West Concord 
grammar school, and Miss Mary Martin of the iutermediate 
school has been promoted to the position so ably filled by Mr. 
Abbott; Miss Eila Quinn of the primary school succeeds Miss 
Martin in the intermediate, and Miss Gertie Sawyer, becomes 
teacher of the primary school. 

Jessie E. Bigelow, second assistant in the Lebanon high school, 
bas been elected a teacher in the Claremont high school. 

Prof. E, J. Bartlett of Dartmouth College is delivering a course 
of lectures before ihe medical class of the College of the City of 
New York. 

Concord. State Correspondent. 


NEW YORK. 

The meeting of the Queens county teachers’ association com- 
menced on the evening of Feb. 4. It was well attended by the 
teachers of this county and others. Dr. Allen, of the New York 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, delivered his second lecture before the associ- 
ation on “ Psychology,” which was very interesting and of great 
benefit to the teachers. The session was continued Saturday 
morning, when Supt. Pardee opened the discussion on “ Manual 
Training.’”’ Mr. Peck, Miss Fisher, Miss True, and Mr. Surdam, 
of Oyster Bay, followed im the discussion. Singing and instru- 
mental music was rendered by the children of the primary school. 
The afternoon was devoted to discussing moral training. 

Pror. H. R. SANFORD will conduct an institute at Springfield, 
Erie county, third district, beginning Feb. 28. 

Schuyler county teachers’ association will be held at Havana, 
Feb. 19. There will be an informal discussion of practical topics. 

Com. R. A. KNEELAND, of Livingston county, first district, will 
hold examinations March 5, at York Center; April 9, at Avon. 

Teachers of the first district, Otsego county, held an associa- 
tion Feb. 11 and 12, at East Worcester, 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

The teachers of Spartanburg county organized a county insti- 
tute at Gaffney, Jan. 8. It is proposed to hold meetings at differ- 
ent points in the county during the year. Dr. Benjamin Wof- 


ELLEN A, FOLGER. 





ferd, county school commissioner, presided, 





Mr. CHAS. M, Tew has been retained as clerk to the state 
superintendent of education, He has held this position for tep 
years, and, by his courteous and gentlemanly bearing, has wo 
the esteem and confidence of all with whom his busincss has 
brought him in contact. 

Supt. ForpD, of Spartanburg, recently delivered an address gt 
Bennettsville, Marlboro county, in advocacy of the gradeq 
school system. 

Allendale, Barnwell county, which has for several years been 
a “dry” town, now proposes to issue licenses to sell whisky, 
The license fee 1s $1,000. The proceeds will be used in the estabh- 
lishment or support of graded schools. Does the end justify the 
means ? 

On the evenings of Dec. 16 and 17, two entertainments wer, 
given by the pup'ls of the Howard (colored) school, Columbia, 
Large audiences were present. They were given for the benefit 
of the library fund of Howard graded school. The Mother Googe 
masquerade and the wand drill being new features, were wel} 
received and evoked much applause. About $50 were realized, 

Greenville. State Correspondent. W. 8S. Morrison, 


WISCONSIN. 

Menomonee, Dunn Co., is the only city in the state that hasa 
lady superintendent of schools. Ladies are county superinte,.- 
dents in Clark, Eau Claire, Price and St. Croix counties. 

The university board of regents are asking the legislature for an 
appropriation of $150,000, with which to complete and equip the 
new science hall. The building has been in process of erection 
for nearly two years and will be finished next summer. 

David E. Spencer, a recent graduate of the State University, 
has secured a place in the Eau Claire public schools. 

A bill has been introduced into both houses of the legislature 
repealing theschool-mill tax. There is little’chance of its passage 
and it is to be hoped that Wisconsin Will not take a backward step 
in this direction, as the repeal of the present provision certainly 
would be, 

St. Francis. State Correspondent. 


REPRESENTATIVE EDUCATORS OF THE 
WEST.—V. 


JOHN TRAINER. 


It needed the clear head, profound thought, and earnest 
sympathy of John Trainer to devise and formulate a plan 
by which order could be brought out of the chaos of ma- 
terial, both physical and textual, which the country teacher 
finds a barrier to efficient work. His plan of grading and 
teaching country schools has been adopted, with most grati- 
fying results by seventy-two counties in the state of 
illinois alone, and by many counties and townships all 
over the west. Substantially the plan consists of : 

1. A detailed outline of study giving definite work for 
each month in each grade. 

2. Definite sealed examinations upon this month’s work, 
furnisned by the county superintendent. 

3. Central township examinations held by the superin- 
tendent in person, during the months of February and 
March each year. In this examination several schools 
come together (members of the fifth reader grade) and the 
several pupils are ranked in class. 

4. An annual examination at the county seat to which all 
pupils making seventy-five per cent. at the centrals are ad- 
mitted. These pupils are ranked and receive a certificate 
of rank suitable for framing. 

Some of the results following the adoption of this plan 
are: Great enthusiasm among the people for better schools. 
None but the best teachers are wanted. Better appliances 
and more of them are provided for the school-room, and 
teachers having a definite work to do, are more interested 
in it, and in preparing themselves to do it well. Atten- 
dance is greatly increased, and general interest awakened. 
Pupils take all the branches, including those formerly 
considered distasteful, and when holding seventy-five per 
cent, averages, are admitted to the high-schools thoughout 
the country ; to the state normal preparatory department, 


E. A. BEupa, 





and to some colleges, without examination. 


In originating, and introducing a system by which our 
rural schools may be brought to the level of excellence that 
obtains in our best graded city schools. John Trainer has 
accomplished a great work which alone would give him 
rank as a representative educator of the west, had he done 
nothing else worthy of mention along educational lines. 

As the author of several works of much value, as teacher, 
superintendent, and editor, he stands for the best things in 
education, and is an example of what energy, perseverance 
and high-purpose can accomplish. 

Born and brought up on a farm in Vinton County, Ohio, 
Mr. Trainer’s early life was one of small opportunity and 
severe physicallabor. He graduated from Ewington Acad- 
emy, and continued his studies in the Ohio University at 
Athens, alternating the school term with teaching the 
young idea in the schools of Vinton County. 

After teaching continuously in the same school for five 
years, he became principal of the Blue Mound schools, 
which position he held for five years. He was then elected 
county superint endent of schools in Macon County, and 


filled the position of principal of the first ward Decatur 
schools for a year, performing the duties of both offices 
for that length of time. 

For nine years he served the people of Macon County 
faithfully, and well, as county superintendent, and then 
resigned the office that he might more fully devote his time 
and energies to the work of atting in shape for the use of 
his fellow workers, the resus of years of experience, 


and study into practical of teaching. 
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WISDOM AND RECOMMENDATIONS.—III. 


FroM THE REPORTS OF NEw YORK STATE SCHOOL 
COMMISSIONERS. 


(CONTINUED.) 





“Misuse of Library Money.” Com. Peter E. Le Fevre, 
Ulster Co., Second District. 

“No feature of the present school economy needs to be 
changed more surely than di the existing plan of allow- 
ing the library money to — to the payment of 
teachers’ wages. No ks of reference can be found in 
any of our public schools outside of the village, excepting 
an occasional dilapidated aeieeness. The only good result- 
ing from setting apart a portion of the public money for 
this purpose is the extra work made in the apportion- 
ment. I would therefore suggest that no library money be 
applied to the payment of teachers’ wages.”’ 

“Manual Training.’”” Com. Jared Sanford, Westchester 
Co., First District. 

“The agitation in favor of the introduction of manual 
training into the public schools has interested the mem- 
pers of the board of district No. 4 also, and, at the last 
annual district meeting, they asked for and wbtained an 
appropriation of $100 to purchase tools for an industrial 
class to be organized in the school No. 1. The tools have 
been purchased and are ready for use. I shall await with 
much interest the development of this system in this 
school, and the practical results attained thereby. The 
practical value of the system has not, in any common 
school, so far as I am aware, as yet been fairly established. 
[hope to be able in my next report to give full ticulars 
as to the practical results, after a year’s trial, of this intro- 
duction of manual training into our public school.” 

“Qualifications of Teachers.”” Com. J. N. Whipple, 
Warren Co. 

“Tt is not ible at present to secure enough amply 
qualified teachers to supply the schools. While we have 
many teachers who do excellent work, and that, too, under 
great disadvantages, there are many others who have no 
knowledge of the art of teaching or of methods, and who 
ought not to be allowed in our schools as teachers, I have 
gradually raised the standard of qualification, and with 
good results.” 

“A good Indication.” Com. Joseph W. Barbur, Wash- 
ington Co., First District. 

“Many trustees have, during the past year, asked me for 
advice in procuring teachers suited to their needs ; these 
have been willing to pay such persons a reasonable com- 
pensation, and much more than had formerly been paid in 
their district. This seems to me one of the surest signs of 
an awakened interest in the welfare of the schools.” 


“Improved Method of Teaching.”” Com. Wm. H. Cook, 
Washington Co., Second District. 

“The greatest improvement is in the line of methods of 
teaching. Especially has great advancement been made 
in the teaching of reading. The alphabetical method is 
scarcely known, and, while teaching the word method is 
yet quite crnde in some schools, our annual institute, com- 
bined with the excellent instruction given in our many 
ee journals, will gradually overcome this 
efect.”’ 


“Concerning Trustees.”” Com. E. C. Delano, Wayne 
Co., First District. 

“These few penurious, time-serving trustees, so far as 
their own school districts are concerned, effectively annul 
the efforts of the commissioner in seeking to raise the 
standard of scholarship of the teachers, and to elevate and 
improve the condition of the schools. hile economy isa 
most excellent thing to practice, yet, when it is practiced 
at the expense of a good school, it becomes morally crim- 
inal; a — saving of money, to rear up a prodigal crop 
of uneduca citizens to develop into paupers, thieves, 
socialists, and anarchists. Is there no way by which trus- 
tees’ qualifications may be ‘amended ?’”’ 


“Teachers’ Classes.”” Com. M. C. Finley, Wayne Co., 
Second District, 

“Care should be taken to place these classes under com- 
petent and efficient instructors, and a s 
day should be devoted to this work alone, instead of 
mingling it with the other work of the school. Students 
also should be required to confine themselves strictly to 
class work, not simply join the class and then be allowed 
to pursue their Latin and Greek, and pay but little if any 
attention to this work.” 


“Industrial Education.”” Com. Jas. B. Lockwood, West- 
chester Co., Second District. 
_ “The agitation on the question of industrial education is 
increasing. I believe the experiment is worth ying. and 
will help to arouse an interest in our schvols. I do not 
understand that the sysem contemplates a training in par- 
ticular trades, but only the teaching of pupils to use their 
hands as well as their minds. The plan ing tried to a 
limited extent in this district. Instruction in needle work 
is given in the public schools at Hastings, and in one of the 
schools in the Irvington district, and the movement has 
been very successful. 


“Saggestions for Legislative Action.” Com. John W. 
Littel, Westchester Co., Third District. 
“The abolition of the one trustee system and the adop- 
tion of the three trustee system for all school districts 
other than union free school districts. Reason : So that in 
every school district there may be one or more trustees in 
office rey | some experience in the duties of the office. 
Amen’ the law in regard tu teachers’ certificates so that 
after a certain time (say two years) from the eof the 
amendment, commissioner shall issue none but 
second grade certificates to teachers.”’ 
- Better Feeling.” Com. A. Thayer, Yates County. 
“I think a better feeling is apparent among the people in 
ce to our conan oskeabe, for few of the youth, 
Comparatively, attend the higher schools and academies, 
and it is desirable that they should acquire at least the 
practical part of the common branches usually taught.” 
“Progress,” Com. C. Herbert Foster, Wyoming Co., 
First District. 
wy Our teachers are better qualified for their work. Over 
ber cent. of the teachers of this district read educa- 


ial time each |» 


tional journals. School officers are, more than ever befo 
calling for good teachers. They are awakening to the fac’ 
that competent teachers, who command g remunera- 
tion for their labor, are more to be desired than teachers 
of a low grade at corresponding low rates. All of our best 
teachers find no trouble in securing schools at fair 
wages.”’ 

“Help for Weak D'stricts.”” Com. Clarkson A. Hall, 
Wyoming Co., Second District. 

‘Weak school districts are not to blame because their 
valuation of property is small, or because they cannot re- 
port a large number of children to draw public money, or 
a large average attendance. I think that some special pro- 
vision should be made for these small districts when the 
rate of local taxes for teachers’ wages exceed a certain 
amount. 








LETTERS. 


INTERESTING SEVERAL GRADES.—How can I m three 
or four classes of different grades in reading so as keep 
them interested while the earlier classes are sorting? 





Much work can be assigned in connection with the read- 
ing lesson, to occupy the scholars, such as writing defini- 
tions of words, selecting uncommon words, or words whose 
meaning they are not familiar with, writing original sen- 
tences containing words selected previously by the teacher 
and other language work, may be combined with reading, 
for younger ones copying words and sentences from the 
board. If enough work in this line cannot be given to 
keep the scholars busy, have it understood that as soon as 
the reading lesson is prepared other lessons are to be taken 
up. Before school opens see that sufficient exercises ¢¢ 
some character are placed on the board for the little ones, 
or that a picture is placed before them for a written or oral 
story. With their reading, number, and various kinds of 
busy work, there is enough to occupy them, only the 
teacher must arrange for it. 


LAUGHING.—I have been much anmogen with laughing at 
little, unimportant things. How can I remedy we ine ? 


We never discourage a good, hearty school-room laugh, 
but giggling and merriment over little things are a sign of 
frivolity and oftentimes ‘awlessness. We can only say, 
elevate the tone of the school; try to lift your scholars’ 
minds above noticing every little funny occurrence passing 
around them ; do not notice them yoursetf, but show that 
you enjoy a good joke and a hearty laugh, but that you are 
above silly giggling. If the scholars are interested in their 
work, are studious, and have a respect for their teacher, 
they will not run the risk of appearing silly in her eyes and 
in their own estimation, by laughing at every little mistake 
or amusing incident. 


Davin R. ATCHINSON,—When, and under what circum- 
stances, was David R. Atchinson President of the United 
States for one day ? M. M. 

Wher James K. Polk went out of office, March 3, 1849, 
his successor, Gen. Taylor, waited until March 5, before 
taking oath, as the intervening day was Sunday. Mr. 
Atchinson was present of the Senate at this time, and 
hence is said to have been “ President of the United 
States for one day,’’ although he did not claim the honor. 


BLACKBOARD.—I would like directions for making a 
lackboard. J.C. 


These. directions have frequently been given, but we 
mention a few once more. 

1. Good quality, rough finish, dark-green curtain cloth, 
well pasted on the wall. If paper is substituted for the 
cloth it will last many weeks. 

2. Lampblack, finely powdered rotten-stone, and glue. 
Mix well, and put on hot, not too thick ; two coats if neces- 
sary. Thisischeap. The liquid would be improved by the 
addition of a little finely-powdered emery. 

8. Liquid slating—can be bought of dealers in school 
supplies. This is more economical than to attempt to com- 
ponnd it. 

4. Plaster hard finish, colored deep black by lampblack ; 
it can be put on by any plasterer. Two coats should be ap- 
plied, the first one rubbed level by sand paper. The final 
finish should be smooth but not polished ; a happy medium 
is just the thing. This board, when well made on a good 
foundation, will last for years. 


EARNEsT WILLING.—Yours is a position demanding a 
here. Beone. See your pupils’ future lives stretching be- 
fore them, realize their almost sole dependence upon you 


and | for their intelligent launching, and let the great thought 


inspire you. A part, an important part, of the heroism you 
need is patience. Make haste slowly. Antagonize no one 
if you can help it. Win the teachers and get their influence 
with the trustees. Win the trustees and get their influence 
with the teachers. Put before them all suitable reading 
matter, and gently draw their attention to it. Be a ‘‘ good 
fellow” and make yourself popular. Silyly get your way 
whenever you see an opportunity of doing so without too 





much opposition. Win the pupils and their parents, and past 


Wait for time. Feel that others, too, are patiently work- 
ing and waiting, and that eyes will some day gladden at 
your words if you report progress where progress now 
seems well-nigh impossible. Let us all who are striving to 
remove from Humanity’s path this dead mass of conser- 
vatism, join hands in sympathy, though we may not mcet 
face to face. RosE DARTLE. 


TLLOGICAL GRAMMAR.—As an educational journal is sup- 
posed to be, on a small scale, a ‘“‘ parliament of man,’ a 
** federation of the world,” may a new-comer lift her voice 
in humble suggestion ? 

If mar be ‘‘ the science of language,’’ why not write 
it and teach it in a truly scientific manner, according to the 
natural evolution of language ? 

Why are interjections put at the end of the list of parts 
of speech, when they properly belong to the beginning ? 

Long before primitive tribes invented names, they must 
have phen their emotions by monosyllabic utterances, 
indicating pain, fear, anger, joy, etc. The exclamatory 
stage is, logically, the earliest stage of expression in the 
savage as in the child. 

Then would come, apparently, the formation of name- 
words, a little later of action-words, following these, adjec- 
tives, adverbs, pronouns, relation-words or prepositions, 
aoe last of all, conjunctions, as being the least indispens- 
able. 

The “ new lights” of science are being shed upon other 
branches of study, day by day,—will not some Stanley 
among grammarians take the bold step of bearing his 
torch into this “‘ Dark Continent,’’ usually so unillumined 
and unilluminable to the average pupil ? 


Northumberland, Pa. HELEN T. CLARK. 


STAMMERING.—One of my scholars speaks readily in the 
play-ground, but stammers and repeats words in reading- 
class. What can I do to break this habit ? G. E. W. 

Children who stammer usually sing readily, or speak 
readily on the play-ground, because they give no thought 
then to the utterance. Their minds are possessed only with 
the idea. If the same conditions can be brought about in 
the reading-class, there will be the same result. The first 
and most important thing in the class is to interest the 
child and make him forget himself. Work patiently to 
make him see the idea before he speaks the word, and there 
is no doubt but that he will speak withoutstammering. As 
a further aid such children should be given special training 
in vocal culture. The better the voice is trained, the le.s 
one thinks of the way he usesit. Give nota little exercise, 
but frequent and regular exercise in breathing, and vocal- 
ization, spelling by sound. Place words that he speaks 
with difficulty on the board, and have him repeat one after 
the other, while the teacher beats time. Time, patience, 
and continual effort will cure stammering. 


BEANS AND BREAD.—A few weeks ago we stated that 
there are pupils in our public schools who do not know 
where beans grow, and what bread is made of. This has 
called forth the following response. It was written bya 
pupil in a New York City public school : 


Mr. Epiror, Dear Sir :—There is a school in 52d street 
where the boys and girls know where beans grow and 
what bread is made of. And when you write that there 
are thousands of children who don’t know what bread is 
made of and where beans grow, I wish you not to add us. 
For some of us have seen beans grow, and we all know 
that bread is made of flour, and flour is made of wheat. 

Truly yours, THEO. FREUND. 


A Fish Store.—After reading my “Quincy Methods.” I 
set out to improve my teaching by the light thus 

ained. I bought a tin fish and used it as the subject ofa 

nguage and reading lesson. In the course of the lesson 
we played fish store, and I had the misfortune to select an 
aristocratic young nabob for store keeper. The next day 
his mother wrote to say that she had sent her boy to an- 
other school, where he would be taught no vulgar busi- 
ness. If I were to tell my principal this, he would say: 
“Don’t use objects any more. The old way is the safest 
way.” NEOPHYTE. 


* 


QUESTIONS. 








1. Do you think it is the teacher’s duty to call on all 
the eo less of their social standing, and the re- 
marks that 


| be made by the “ better class” ? 
M. J. B. 

2. What steps are essential in teaching any subject in 
arithmetic ? M. N . M. 

8. Do you cousider checker. playing during recess and at 
noon, proper ? NELL. 


4. What is the proper age for children to begin the 
study of geography ? | em Sh A 
5. Will some one explain the use of teaching operations 
in arithmetic that will never be used in —— life ? 
ECONOMIST. 


6. I have seen it stated that as much mental discipline 
could be obtained from studying and practicing sewing as 
from the study of English grammar. I don’t believe it, 
and I don’t believe there is a man on earth who canmake me 
believe it. EGOTIST. 


7. If animals have minds, why cannot animals be taught 
as well as children? The fact they cannot be taught 
— to me they have no minds. Will some one —_— 
me Ux. 


8. What is the difference between quality and quantity 
of mind ? INQUIRER. 


9. If the world were pesning up and ten books could be 
saved to all eternity, what books would they be ? 5. 


10. If, from the memory of man, all the names of the 
could be 





get them to request the changes you see most needful. | remain ? 


out except ten, what names Sa 








! 
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BooK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 





ADJUSTMENTS OF THE COMPASS, AND TRANSIT, AND LEVEL. | Pi 


By A. V. Lane, C. E., Ph. D,, Boston: Published by Ginn 

& Company. 43 pp., 35 cents. 

In the preparation of this work, which is the outgrowth 
of its author’s experience and needs, he proposes to answer, 
in a clear and simple yet accurate and thorough manner, 
the questions, ‘How ?” and ‘“‘Why?” Upon an examina- 
tion, it will be found to be a book especially suitable for 
class-room work, and as it — only a knowledge of 
elementary mathematics, it will be of service also to prac- 
tical surveyors and students who desire to understand this 
branch of the subject. It has been called forth by the neces- 
sity of the case, and the need of such an e ition on the 
subject for classes in engineering. Each method used is Jed 
up to by explanatory remarks, followed, when needed, by 
mathematical proofs and discussions, and as it covers a 
tract of rather neglected ground, w'll form a valuable -—- 
plement to any text-hook on survevinu. The carefully 
drawn diagrams, which are found scattered over the pages, 
will render desirable graphic aid to those who are making 
a specialty of engineering. The book is neatly gotten up, 
bound in cloth, with good paper and type. 


THE BARCAROLLE. Time and Tune, Book II. 70 songs. 
Arranged and edited by Albert S Caswell and James E. 
Ryan. Boston: Published by Ginv &Co ,287pp. $1.05. 
It has been the aim of the editors of Barcrarolle. to present 

acollection of vocal music of the highest class. One volume 

has already preceded this, the 2 lian, and this second one 
is larger and nore difficult. There are seventy songs in one 
two and three parts, especially suitable for seminaries and 
social circles. Besides a variety of the later and less h2ck- 
neyed productions of Abt, Bertholda, Bishop, K!auber, Tau- 
bert, and others of the same class, there are gems from 

Mendelsshon. Schumann, Schubert, Gounod, Gape, Rossini, 

Rubenstein, Mercandante,. Mozart, Verdi, and Donizetti, 

besides a number of compositions of good tone masters less 

widely know. Teachers of music generally, will find the 
~ scale illustrations and sol peggios especially use- 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ENGLISH. Part second: The 
parts of speech and how to use them. By Mrs. N. L. 
——- (orcas Boston: Ginn & Company. 3896 pp. 70 
cents. 


The signal success of the first part of elementary lessons 
in English, proved, beyond a doubt, that another book was 
urgently needed. Among the special features of this 
second book are,—1. It contains all of English grammar 
that used to be taught below the hich school. 2. It has 
been fitted scrupulously to the usual courses of study of our 
school. 3 It aims to secure a knowledge of our lan e 
and gen A use it. 4. Especial attention is paid the 
order of topics. Another special feature is, the introduc- 
tion of fables, poems, and other pieces of literature entire, 
which tends tocultivate a literary tas‘e. 6. The definitions 
are simple but strictly accurate. 7. Much more time is al- 
lowed to compnsition, vocabulary lessons and the study of 
poems, fables, &c., than to analysis and parsing. 8. Great 
care has been taken in regard to classification. 9. Rules 
for spelling, use of capitals, marks of punctuation, practice 
in letter writing, regret, acceptances, &c., will commend 
the work to the teacher. The book is devided into four 
greeters. Chapter I.. The Sentence. Chapter IL, The 
Parts of Speech. Chapter ITI., Meanings an 
flection. Chapter IV., How to Use the Parts of Speech. 
The book is neatly bound in blue with black letters, and 
has good type and paper. 


THE MENTOR. A little book for the guidance of such men 


and boys as would appear to advantage in the society of | k 


rsons of the better sort. By Alford Ayres 
ndon: Funk & Wagnalls, 210 pp. 50 cents. 
That ‘‘ Manners make the man” is the keynote to the 
views of the writer, and to impress it upon the reader is 
the object ofthe book. If a person wishes to keep the run 
of all the changes and vagaries of fashion, he must have no 
other business, that, in itself, would occupy all his time. 
It is amusing to observe the a in fashions in little 
and seemingly trifling thin The manner of teuching 
one’s hat in recognizing a lady appears to change almost as 
often as the fashion of the hat itself Laying aside these 
trivialties there are certain recognized forms and customs 
which may not be omitted by any having the slighest claims 
toelegance and good manners. Ifthis book hasany fault it 
is in laying too much stress upon —— which are fleeti 
in their nature. Its greatest merit is the plainness wit 
which everything rela wn its subject isexplained. The 
young ante who reads this book cannot fail to be the 
r for it. 


New York 


TCHITCHIKOFF’S JOURNEY: OR, DEAD Souls. By Nikolai 
Vasilievitch Gogol. Translated from the Russian by 
Isabel F. He _ New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Two Vols. 30. L 
Tchitchikoff is a Russian gentleman of comfortable 

means and extended information, who yet entertains what 

appears to be a crazy no-ion of purchasing the souls of dead 
serfs from their former proprietors. But later on, this 
turns out not to be so crazy an idea after all, but the clever 
scheme of a man who has learned how to live by his wits. 

, .Buying only the souls of serfs whose names appear on 

the last census previous to their death, he thus obtains 

eee possession of chattels legally in existence, and on 
which, through a peculiar Russian banking institution 
known as the Council of Guardians, he is able to raise large 

sums of money by mo g. 

In pursuance of this novel scheme he journeys over the 
country, coming into contact, more or less, with many dif- 
ferent people, ut most intimately by choice with those 
upon whom he can impose, and before whom he can pos- 
ture as a man whose fine sensibilities and deep benevolence 
have led him into a bit of sentimental extravagance. 

Around this idea’ the story has wn ; it is centrally a 

study of the hero’s character; incidentally, a series of pic- 

tures of Russian life. Tchitchikoff is shown with 
steady, 
seems 


Russian novelists, We see the hero as he appears to his 
acquaintances, his admirable cleverness and address—a 
very thin veneer, which is and we be- 


presently scratched, 
hold the cheap substance underneath—despicable mean- 
ness 


cowardice, 





unimpassioned, pho hic accuracy, which 
to be a common Guarecheriatio of the prominent | advice fro: 


Russian village life is depicted in oui vigorous, uncon- 
ventional fashion, but with that touch upon details of 
which only a great writer is capable. There is that kin- 
ship in all humanity as it is observed by writers of genius, 
that Gogol’s pictures of life remind ofe of Daudet and 
Dickens; and the men and women of Tchitchikoff’s jour- 
neys frequently bring to mind the acquaintances of Mr. 

ickwick. Go where you will among writers of genius, 
you will find simply men and women. 


ScHOOL-Room GAMES AND EXERCISES. By Elizabeth G. 
Bainbridge. Chicago and boston : The Interstate Pub- 
lishing Company, 135 pp. 75 cents. 


How many teachers have felt the need of such a work 
when a stormy noon has come, or when recitations have 
lagged and scholars become weary! From games of the 
right character pupils may derive rest, recreation and 
mental benefit. any of the games given in this work are 
of a highly educational character, and might be called de- 
vices in methods. They amuse, but at the same time call 
for a lively exercise of the mental faculties. They are 
divided under the following heads: Geography and His- 
tory Helps: For the Arithmetic Class; For Special Hours 
and Days; Caluthenics; Puzzles and Problems. 


Tae Lift AND CHARACTER OF STEPHEN GIRARD of the city 
of Philadelphia, in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvani: 
Mariner and Merchant, with an appendix descriptive o 
Girard College. By Atlee Ingram, LL. D. ( edition 
revised). Philadelphia. National School of Elocution 
and Oratory. 185 pp. 


If books of this kind could be put in the hands of boys in 
lace of the worthless dime novels, over which so much 
ime is worse than wasted, it could not fail to make them 

better men. There is a — fascination in reading the 
lives of successful men, who, beginning under ‘unfavor- 
able circumstances fought their way upward to wealth 
and fame. There is, besides the advantage that such books 
are records of facts, while the novel with its sensational- 
isms, is but a bundle of false ideas of life, which are, never- 
theless, so real to the youthful readers, that they are not 
un uently induced to run away from home, in the vain 
expectation of emulating the deeds and achieving the fame 
of the hero. In Girard the world sawa man of indomitable 
perseverance and unequalled foresight, which combined 
with good fortune made him one of the richest men of his 
time. His commae to risk his own life in the cause of 
humanity was fully shown by his acts during the fearful 
epidemic of yellow fever, while the common idea of his 
want of any religious belief, rests upon implication rather 
than absolute proof. The vanity of riches 1s shown by the 
fact that the man of boundless wealth had few — 
of his own, and none which could not be enjoy: y one 
with a tithe of his fortune.. The college founded by him 1t 
his best monument. 


HomME LIFE OF GREAT AUTHORS. By Hattie Tyng Gris- 
wold. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 385 pp. 


Biographies of men are too Segnentiy like their photo- 

aphs. The man about to have his picture taken proceeds 

rst to avail himself of all the ‘‘ aids and appliances” of 
the barber and the tailor. The result is a likeness which 
represents him under the most favorable circumstances, 
but which is no more like the person of everyday life than 
a co! in its shroud is like the living man. In the same 
manner tne biographer gamer gee the subject of his work 
as people have heard and read of him, but not as those 
fully acquainted with his duily life have seen him. The 
rule of nil de mortuis nisi bonum, also hampers the biog- 
rapher, and a still more stringent rule, which only a genius 
like Boswell can trample on, viz., the imagined necessity 
of keeping up the dignity of history, precludes him from 
mentioning a thousand things which the readers would 
like to know. In works like the ‘‘ Confessions ”’ of Rous- 
seau the —_ constantly intrudes that the author is all 
the time dece the reader, and that he “confesse- ”’ 
only just so much as he is willing the public should 


now. 

Books like the one under notice gratify a laudable curi- 
osity to know something of the inner life of the men and 
women whose fame is known throughout the world. mae | 
one who has had extensive acquaintance with the worl 
must admit that we can tell very little about people from 
their looks. It is equally true that we can tell nothing of 
the real nature and character of writers from their works. 


Young, the author of the lugubrious “‘ Night Thoughts,” | & 


was a brisk, lively man. Bulwer, w writings seem to 
breathe the air of truth, was an insincere man. Many 
would be surprised to know that Carlyle in his home was 
a domineering tyrant, and his wife a spiritless slave. Poe 
could write in the very soul of voetry of the “ lost Lenore,”’ 
but the doctor’s bill for care during her last sickness was 
never paid, nor did he ever make an effort to payit. The 
author in this work evidently writes from the descriptions 
of others, but the chapters are well arranged and will be 
read with pleasare and profit. 


GEOFFREY STIRLING. A Novel. By Mrs. Leith Adams 
Mrs. an). Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
pp. 50 cents. 


This book gives a view of English village life as it was 
sixty years ago. A bank robbed by one of its highest offi- 
cials, and the long train of evils which, Nemesis-like, fol- 
lowed not only the criminal, but all connected with him, 
furnish the plot of the tale. There are charming delinea- 
tions of quaint and pecnliar characters, such as mee be 
found in every village. The “‘ weazened old cobbler Jake,” 
Dr. Turtle, tne “Squire” (without which no E h 
novel cin be — , and the strange Gabriel Deven nt, 
are delineated with life-like accuracy. All that is roman- 
tic in the work has doubtless happened time and again in 
real life, but if the anthor has marked out no new path in 
romance, she has improved the old ones, and made it easy 
to follow her steps. 


Ways AND MEANS. By Margaret Vandegrift. Philadel- 
phia: Porter & Coates. 343 pp. 

Why this book should be named by the author, “ Ways 
and Means,” is hard to decide ; but whatever the title may 
be, the book is a well-written story and very enjoyable. 
Muriel Douglass, the heroine, is a sensible young lady w 
has been made an heiress by the death of her gran er. 
How she manages the lar, property, what she does with 
it, how she continues se’ le pot gy pees of much 
m wealthy relatives, 
man, whom she loves, is all 
manner by the author. The make-up of the book is de- 
cidedly pretty, in light-brown, with unique designs 





on the cover in a darker shad are a few full- 
ustrations, 


e. 
page ill which add a charm to the contents, 





at last marries a poor 
told in a fresh and charming | Lane, ©. E- 


—— 
—$_ 


HOMESPUN YARNS. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. Boston 
and New York : Houghton, Mifflin,& Co. The Riverside 
Press, Cambridge. 394 pp. $1.50. 

“Homespun Yarns’ is a very pleasantly-written Series 
of short stories. They show the author, and bear the 
fresh charm of so many of Mrs. Whitney's books. Som 
of these yarns are especially interesting, fresh, and life. 
like, showing that the avthor is we'l versed in the m 
teries of human nature. There are eleven of these storie 
embracing: When I was a Little Girl,—My Mother Put jt 
On,—Buttered C —The Soap-Bubble Question,—Hoy 
the Middies Set Up Shop,—The Little Sav: of Beetle 
Rock,—Girl-Noblesse,—Sally Gibson’s Spunk,—How Be| 
Caught the “Burglar”’,—Trymg on mnets,—Tern} 
seen Experiment. Any one who wishes to enjoy 
himself most thoroughly, can do no better than get the 
book and read it. 


Copy Suiips. For the Use of Teachers and Self-Learner, 
By D. T. Ames, Artist Penman. New York: 205 Broag. 
was, 50 cents. 

Good, easy, and rapid handwritiug may be acquired by 
almost any person having one g hand and some com. 
mon sense; at the same time it 1s necessary to have the 
best copies fer model*, which should be carefully studieg 
as well as practiced. In preparing these slips the author 
has endeavored to present a series of copies and movement 
exercises which aid the learner in the mcst effective 
manner to become a good writer. They can be used with, 
good amount of satisfaction by persons at home who are 
apxious to improve their penmanship, as directions are 
given which will be found sufficient. There are also sii q 
ving text in Old English, Roman, Italic Roman, Gothic, 
ark Alphabet, and Engrossing-Hand. The whole js 
encl in a neat envelope with illustrated outside. 
Memory SELEcTiIons. For Schools and Families. By 

Chas. Northend, A.M. Mailed to any Address for 25 
cents. C. W. Bardeen, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 
These collections, from one hundred and fifty different 
authors, are neatly printed on tinted cards, of which there 
are thirty-four forming a set. The cards are enclosed ina 
case of convenient size for carrying in the pocket. The se. 
lections are short, and taken from the sayings and writings 
of the best authdrs, both early and more recent. This lit- 
tle case of cards be found to be of special use in literary 
circles where short gems or quotations are called for. 


REPORTS. 


North Carolina. BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTEN 
DENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTIONS, FOR YEARS 1885-6. 


From this report it seems that the superintendent 1s sadly 
conscious of the backward condition of the work of educa- 
tion within his state. Out of 547,308 children between the 
a of 6 and 21, 305,598 attended schol some part of the 
ine during the past year. To use his own words, ‘“ While 
quite a number of school houses have been built duriug the 
last two years, the figures show that the valuation of 
school” property is very small, and that the state is sadly 
deficient in this item of prime importance.’’ It is singular 
that while there has been an increased average attendance 
of white scholars in the last year, the ave of colored 
scholars has diminished. There are 4,049 public schools 
for white scholars, and 2,134 for colored. 


New Brunswick. ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOLS, 1885. 


In this report Mr. Wm. Crocket, thechief superintendent, 
gives a detailed account of the work of education in this 
Province. From the statistical tables we learn that there 
are 1,508 schools, and that 57,068 scholars are in atten- 
dance, the number of teachers being 1,695. The latter are 
divided into three classes their average pay being respec- 
tively $511, $313 and $226 per year. The schools ure 

radually increasing in efficiency as well as number, and 
the outlook is favorable. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Natural History Readers. By Rev. J.G. Wood, M.A. Boston: 
Boston School Supply Co. 
November. Edited by Oscar Fay Adams. Boston: D. Lothrop 
& Co. Cloth, 75 cts. 
Swett’s School Elocution. By John Swett. New York: Harper 
Bros, 


The Causes of the Decay of Teeth. By C. 8S. Weeks. New York: 
Fowler, & Wells Co. 10 cts. 


Travels in England in 1782. By C. P. Montz. New York: Cus- 
sel & Co, 10 cts. 


The Aztecs. From the French of Lucian Biart. Translated by 
urg & Co. $2. 


J. L. Garner, Chicago: A. C. McC 

William Shakespeare. By Victor Hugo. Translated by Mel- 
ville B. Anderzon. Chicago: A.C. McClurg. $2. 

Home Life of Great Authors. By Hattie Tyng Griswold. Chi- 
cago: A, C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

Doctor Cupid. By Rhoda Broughton, Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 75 cts. 

Froebel’s Education of Man. By Friedrich Froebel. Trans- 
lated by Josephine Jarvis. New York: A. Lovell & Co. $1.30. 

Hans Anderson's Fairy Tales. Second Series. By J. H. Stick- 
ney. Boston: Ginn & Co. 45 cts. 

Recollections of a Private Soldier in the Army of the Potomac. 
By Frank Wilkeson. New York: G.l’. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Rise and Early Constitution of Universities with a Survey 
of Medizval Education. By 8. 8. Laurie, LL.D. New York: 
Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

That Other Person. By Mrs. Alfred Hunt. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Co. 75 cts. 

hool-Room Games and Exercises. By Elizabeth G. Bait- 
ie Chicago and Boston : The Interstate Publishing Co. 

The Life and Character of Stephen Girard. By Henry Atlee 
Ingram, LL.B. Phitadelphia: C. 0. Shoemaker. $1.25. 


People’s Ilustrated Historv of Music. With Biogr 
pies 0 Famous Musicians. By James C. Macy. Boston: Oliver 
tson & Co. 


Standard Selections. 


Com by John D. Billings, Principe! 
ho} of Webster School, Camridreport, ass. Boston and Chicag® 


Interstate Publishing Co. 60 
A Companion First Reader. 
Appleton & Co. 
ustment of the Com 
as . "Boston : Ginn & Co. 


By M. J. Wood. New York: D. 


Transit and Level. By A. ¥: 

Mailing price, 35 cts. 
Standard First Reader. Ity Charles H. Allen. St. Louis, Mo- 

Standard School Book Co. 

nce Nute Book. No. 1. Mineralogy. By W. § 





ewe! Now York: 4. Lovell & Go, 
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A PRACTICAL BOOK FOR PRACTICAL TEACHERS. 


ourses and Methods. 


A HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS OF PRIMARY, 
GRAMMAR, AND UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 


By JOHN T. PRINCE, 
Agent of the Massachussetts State Board of Education. 


SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 

1. Courses of study for graded and for ungraded schools. 

Il. Methods of Teaching, Importance of Method, Objects of Education, General Principles, 
general Suggestions, Reading, Writing, Spelling, Language, Grammar, Arithmetic, Geography, 
History, Physiology and Hygiene, Observation Lessons, [Information Lessons, Drawing, Singing, 
Memory Lessons, Busy Work, Physical Exercise. 

If. Organizatior, Moral Training, and Government, with a list of professienal books. 








Courses and Methods is a book not on the theory, but on the practice of teaching. Based 
upon the most approved modern principles of cduca’ in, it endeavors to show cenehens how to 
apply them in their everyday work. It is distinctively a practical guide. 


Miss Ellen Hyde, Principal State Normai School, Farmingbam, Mass.: “ It does not lose sight 
of those great underlying principles whicn alone can give life to methods, while being as iis title 
implies, chiefly concerned with methods. I know of no other book in which the vital union 
between ea one is made so apparent. It will be invaluable to experienced teachers, and highly 


— Price to Teachers, 75 cents, postpaid. 


FIRST WEEKS AT SCHOOL. 


By J. H. STICKNEY and 8. C. PEABODY. 


Small quarto. Profusely illustrated. 48 payes, including eight full-page octet pictures. Fiexi- 
ble cuvers. Mailing price, 14 cents: for In uction, 12 cents. 


This little book is designed to precede the Primer. It covers the teaching of six or eight 


weeks. 
PLEASE NOTE. 


) The reading ma uses a vocab of about fifty words. (2) Numbers are taught to 

Ay (3) Six colors are distinguished. (4) Five solid forms and five linear ure one. ( aA, Ten 
sijects cover the queens of simplest qualities. ‘6) Ten lessons teach parts that mark bird, beast 

fish, insect, etc. (7) The parts of the human body with their omen (8) Sue structure in 

plants. (9) Songs and WH (10) Writing and reading of script, (11) The price is insignificant. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


[The Best History of jducation. 
NINE NORMAL SCHOOLS. oxier ordered sed COMPAYRE’S HISTORY OF 


Y as soon as it appeared. A 
large number of other Normal Schools and ert ser Departments of Colleges have 
since adopted it as a text-book. Several State Teachers’ Reading Circles, The 
Teachers’ National Reading Circle, and Chatauqua Teachers’ Reading Union, 
have also adopted it. Educators are unanimous in pronouncing it “the best History 
of Education in the English language. 

Dr. W. T. Harris, Concord. —~ R It is indis-| G. Stanley Hall, Pedagogy, Joh 
pensable among histories of educat H ins Univ.: It is ee & best com 

Irwin Shep: Pres. of state vere mail School, Fre ve universal history of education 
Winona, Minn. e adopted it eg upon lish. 
its publication, ‘ond are now using it with great| A. P. ~~ ive, of State Normal School, 
satisfaction in a class of sixty embers. ‘Through | Emporia, We have been ing it during 
theaid of this book, the subject has assumed a new by reese Corsi It py pe a 
interest and i importance to all our teachérs and wo I know, there _—s. in the Eng- 
students. language possessing such general excellence. 


Sample Vopy sent for the Introduction Price, $1.60; and if introduced, the amount paid for 
Sample Copy will be credated on bill sent with introduction order, 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago, 
CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, “““°" Pitisums oe 


PUBLISHERS OF 
INTERLINEAR | CLASSICS. 
tof Grn as might be feared other ise east and dl and hae piituly inone veer. "—Mrz08 


miserable Lati 

I aes ‘orace, Cleeve, a Of St. John, and 
Clark’s Practical cart ant fe Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
ind to all other a ae 10. Y 


merican Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 


























LOVELL & CO., Educational Pub- mention Tae Jovrxat when correspond- 
lishers, 16 Astor Place, New York City. Pine with edveruare 





tical wales Phys Bhool oom as pare each For Reducing School-Book Bills. 
Part Edition, 80 cts. : Bdition, 35 cts. ; pur pow 50. Price-list of Te <t-books of al) 
Pee (the ABC. . set, 25 cts. ; Rew Echoo! Books lower than b- 
¥ TH. (Lessons on Plants,) cts.: Selected mee wholesale list petoes. Second-hand 

ords for Spelli Cte, 25 ota; DeGraft's Devel. Books in ort Gree $000 different titles 
eat Lessons, ; Fre ucation 0: 

Revie cloth, 65c.. Giffin’s Graded dex, showing wick the ferent authors ta the 





of Bote. ARTHUR aa yay Frew herlay N. 


(jr readers are urged to examine the advertising columns each week, as interesting 
announcements will always be found there. When communicating with advertisers 
taders wil) render a special service to the JoURNAL by mentioning it on such occa- 





Sone udvertisers seem to require this evidence that their announcements meet 











AN UNPARALLELED RECORD. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 


170 STATE STHKEET, CHICAGO, 


Some of the Salaries Raised. guste, Eureka Co)lege, Ill., $900; Illinois College, 
Detroit, Mich., High Schoo! Prine. pal to $2.500; lady, $800; Sciences, St. Cloud, Minn... $1,200. 
$2.00; Brow ind. High Schvol Principal to erintendencies and Principalsh 7 ae 

rown Point, 128. Supt. to $1.200; Hor- Minn.. $1,800 ; oi Mestet e, Mich, Whitewa 
po mag N. Y., High Se! ol Kat. to to $600; [lion. tr Mg ok net ; Fond du Lac, fia. ™ $1,500 ; Mar- 
Re Veo High | Gcbecl hack co. «. $1,200; Chic 0, Sprin,er School, 
Rome ot of the er meg Filled. Te ‘Tipton, ind., $1, New Hampton, 
Presid tate University, Dak., $2,000; | Towa, $1,000 oo, Austia. “Tex., $i, 000 ; Hot Springs, 
State Normal, « Uregon, $1,000; "N 5 ont las Animas, Colo. 3 tl 


ational Semi: - is., $1,000 ; Carrollton, Miss 000; Ken- 
—, wah, Ind. ‘ierr., $1,200. dallvitle, Ind., $1,300; Mauch Ghani. Penn., 
net ip—Elgin Academy, $1,600. | $1,500: Tidionti, Penn’, $1,500; Clifton, N. M.. 


fon gl 0e, Loutncies h School, St. Paul, a | Floyd, la. , $900; Nashua. Ia, $900; F Fon- 
y.. High School, nelle, Ia., 

$1,500; Galesville | ys esses— Homer, N. Y., $600; Olivet Col- 

ersity, Wis. (two) 31,0008 State Normals, ob cna 


wie (two), ‘ladies, Vincennes Catveman | } Schools—Chicago, Jefferson High School, 


', $1,000; Normal Se Scho al, gheasndcen. Iowa | ow ye $800; Helena, M. T., 
(tady-slocution), $800; High 8c! Princeton, | Bye ich., $600; Bismarck, Dak., 
High School, ang + ladies). 


pow ig the time to register for ook posse hea next -—i, +7 not delay, but send postal at once for 


Cut t this Ad out for future reference. This is the last time it will appear. A list of several hun- 
dred teachers who have received from us, from $10 to $40 each, for reporting vacancies to us, will 
appear in this column soon. 


LIVE TEACHERS! 


Let me tell you of a few books that will be a source of much interest to you 
and your pupils, daily and hourly. 


Experiments for Schools and Families with Home-made Ap 

by Dr. Allen Horne, D LD. The author bas been eugaged in teaching for many yeurs, and has 
felt tne want of a cheap manual of experimentation without cos.ly apparatus, \e interest and 
instruct young persons in schools. ‘Ibis little treatise is the reseit of such want. It pres ite 
quite a large number of simple experiments with air, water, light, heot, and various other 
common things, illusirating tacts in physics, chemistry, astronomy, hysiology. geography, 
and other departments. New edition just out. A wonderful little book worth many times its 
cost Price, 25 cents, paper, 40 cenis, cloth. 


Mausual of School Exercises. Contains matter for over one hundred “talks” on practical 
- mee, such as water, 4 railway-building, etc. Much information may be imparted b:; 

use. ‘lo teachers who wish to call heir pupil’s attention to fields unexplored by them, thie 
wt. is of much value. Blue cloth, 242 pp., price, 90 cents. 


Practical Etiquette. A Plain, Sensible, Reliable, Complete Guide, for the observance of 
good manners by all and on all occasions. A chapter on school-room etiquette and in new 
edit:on, just i sued, a chapter especialiy for boys and girls from 1410 18 years .}d, are alone 
worto che price of the book. This bandsome volume will make an exceilent present or prize 
ior anyone. oe gold stamp, bevelled boards, 40 cents. 


Pritchard’s C ce Dialogues. Twenty-seven choice, original, humorous, but moral 
dialogues for —~ 3 irom 15 years upwards. Price, 20 cents. 


Morris.n’s Readings and Recitations, in three parts, Primary, Intermediate and 
Higher. rice, 20 ceuts. This bouk and Pritchard's Dialogucs, 32 cents, 


Gutlines for Transferring Pictures. Of animais, birds, noted men, etc., to the black 
board. Seventy-five subjects. Send ten cents for samples. 


How to Teach and Study United States History. A book of Brace Outlines, Topics, 
Queer Queries 1n History, Review Questions and an immense number of suggestions to both 
teachers and pupils in regard to teaching and studying History. Cloth, $1.00 ; two copies, $1.60. 


New Ca . 82>pp., describing the above and hosts of other method books, Speakers, 
Games, Reward Cards, Dramas, Song Books, etc., etc., sent free. Address 


A. KLANAGAN, 
163 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


Supplementary Reading |PHYSIGAL TRAINING. 


NEW LINE OF APPARATUS FOR 
THE GREATEST VARIETY IN SIZES, 


SCHOOL USE. 
GRADES, PRICES, SUBJECTS. 


From the Two-Cent Monthly Magazine to| Wooden Dumb - Bells. 
the Expensive Quarto Volume. Ten numbers from one and three-fourth 


inch balls to four inch. A good, neat, 
durable line of goods at moderate prices, 
NO HOUSE IN AMERICA| from 25 cents to 70 cents per pair. 
Wands. 


A new line of Wands from 386 inches to 
60 inches, with balls on ends or plain, 


_| Supplementary Reading in Schools | trom 15 cents to 45 cents. 


We have primers, pamphlets, books. and peri- 
odicals, all prepared for this specific purpose. 
We have cheap books, bound in mapilla covers, 
others in board covers, and othersin cloth. We 














CAN SUPPLY A GREATER VARIETY 
OF MATERIAL OF THE VERY BEST 
KIND FOR USE AS 


Wooden Rings. 


Good, strong, hard-wood rings. Durable 


have books profusely illustrated by the best art- and neat. 
ists, and books with no illustrations atall. We 
have books of history, biography, science, travel, Send for full cat alogue -- 


story and classic ii'erature. 
The attention of 


Teachers and School Boards 


Springfield, Mass. 
is particularly invited to our list, and an invita- 
tion is extended to all to examine our publica- AGENTS W 


tions. We shall be pleased to send any book for 
examination, at our expense, subject to return if 


not introduced. Address, 


|The Interstate Publishing Company| 


CHICAGO AND BOSTON. 
8. R. WINCHELL, 
Secretary and General Agent. 


MILTON BRADLEY C0., 











‘he eyes of the particular class they desire to reach. Hence this request. 
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That Tired Feeling 


The warm weather has a debilitating effect, 
especially upon those who are within doors most 
of the time. The peculiar, yet common, com- 
plaint known as “that tired feeling,” is the 
result. This feeling can be entirely overcome by 
taking Hood's Sarsaparilla, which gives new life 
and strength to all the functions of the body. 

“I could not sleep; had no appetite. I took 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and soon began to slee: 
soundly; could get up without that tired a 
languid feeling; and my appetite improved.” 
R. A. SAN¥FonrD, Kent, Ohio. 


‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


R. H. MACY & 00. 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 138th St., 
NEW YORK. 





Special Bargains. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIES’ 
CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


AND 


OUR GENTLEMEN’S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT at 68 Cts. 


Is eqnal to any shirt sold at one dollar. War- 

ranted Wamsutta Muslin, Bosoms of Carefully- 

Selected Linen, and Buttonholes Hand-Made. 
BOY’S SIZES, 49 cts. 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Blankets, Flannels, 
Curtains, Etc. 


BLACK AND COLORED, 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 


AND 


DRESS COODS. 


Our Prices below all _ Competition. 
Special Attention given to Mail Orders. 


SPRING CATALOGUE WILL’ BE READY 
ABOUT MAKCH 1, AND WILL BE 
MAILED ONCENTS. RECHI JEIPT OF TEN 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing, Establishment, 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & €0., 
5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
43 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and 
gormen™ Dresses Cleaned and Dyed withow 
n 
Goods: received and returned by mailand ex- 
press; also called for and delivered free within 
city limits. 
ud for Circular and Price List. 


Lace 











H°Va, INSURANCE SRT AS? Or BE NENG 


Sona kota heatonsent, pty 1880. 
CASH CAPITAL, a.4 be tote 
iheserve for Dinald Lone and Claims, S78 483 Oe m 
Net Surplus, + _ 1,227,906 ‘4 
CASH ASSETS, ° $7,618,116 08 

- UMMARY oF ASSETS, 





Bonds & Mt’ being 1st lien on R’1Es’t #507 680 00 
United A 7 sa 2,879/890 00 
Bank & R. R. Stocks value) me 
Mate & City Bonds, (mus (market value), 000 00 
Loans on able =X F 122,850 60 
Interest due on 97,056 02 
Premi tncolleeted & in hands of agents, 30 
Real Katate, 77 

TOTAL, erate 
7. B. J. Martin, Pres. 


Cmas, 
WE Boma. asses DA. Hiatp, Vice-Pres. 
E. G. Snow, J J.H. Wasupunn, V.P. & Sec. 


New York, January 12th, 1886 


CURE‘. DEAF 


Ps DB ky teen gee hay 
but tmcisttas 


) ~ A EY a in tion, 
‘alway 7 on, 
. We refer to those 
with testimon- 





to others and 
and even heard 
them for illustrated 
. Address 
¥. 852 Broadway; N. Y., Mention this paper 


at 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


The demand is growing greater every 
year for scientific text-bovks of the best 
class ; and pro gressive teachers are quick 
to appreciate such books as are found in 
the series of Messrs. Macmillan & Co, of 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. Amon the 
best known in this series are Hux ley’s 
Lessons in Elementary Physiology; 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physica] Sours y; 
any * Lessons in Elementary hemis- 

; Jones’ Junior Course of Practical 
Cniesiatey ; Jevon’s Elementary Lessons 
in Logic; Stewart’s Lessons in Elemen- 
tary Physics ; Lockyer’s Elementary Les- 
sons in Astronomy. A -complete edu- 
cational catalogue will be sent free on ap- 
plication. 


If you are a teacher looking for a suit- 
able school—one where your abilities will 
be most useful and best appreciated—or if, 
on the other hand, you represent a school, 
college or family needing the services of 
a com) a instructor—in either case, 
you will do well to seek the good offices 
of Messrs. J. W.Schermerhorn & Co., 
managers of the American School Insti- 
tute at 27 East 14th St., New York. This 
Agency makes a business of promptly 
providing the best American and foreign 
teachers for families, schools, and colleges 
without charge, and supplies skilled 
teachers with positions. Circulars of 
good schools free to parents. 





“You RA, break—you may shatter the vase if 
you 
But i, scent of the roses will hang round it 


And, similarly, you may splash through 
the dust, mud, mire, and even the slush if 
you will, but ‘ie your shoes have in the 
first place received a thorough course of 
treatment from Messrs. Button & Ottley’s 
Raven Gloss Shoe Dressing, an air of gen- 
tility will hang round them still. Because 
this dressing softens and preserves the 
leather, making it look new, not varnished. 
It is economical, and being for sale by 


leading shoe dealers everywhere, no one | ha 


need be without it. 


The tenth annual catalogue of the Pope 
Mfg. Co, is a convenient pamphlet of fifty 
pages, containing illustrated descriptions 
vt the machines made by this company 
for the season of 1887; viz., the Expert, 
the Light Roadster, the Standari, the 
Safety, the Semi- Roadster, and the Racing 
Columbia Bicycles ; and the Two-Track, 
the Ladies’ Two-Track, the Tandem, and 
the Racing Columbia Tricycles ; and the 
description of the numerous cycle sun- 
dries, altogether requiring the use of 
forty-eight tinely engraved woodcuts. It 
is sent free on application. We cordially 
testify to the excellence of the cycles 
made by this wide-awake house. 


A neat and highly serviceable litt'e ar- 
ticle has recently appeared on our table in 
the shape of a air-tight schol ink-well, 
lately patented and now for sale by Messrs, 
W. A. Choate & Co., of 508 Broadway, 
Albany, N. Y. This ’simple contrivance 
has several claims to favor over any other 
we have seen. Thecover is securely fitted 
with cork and fits air-tight over the well, 
excluding os and preventing evapora- 
tion. The g is protected frum any 
possible distatbance or breakage by books 
and slates below, by an iron case which 
is firmly attached to the desk by one small 
screw, and is open at the bottom, so the 
glass may be eas.ly removed for cleansing 
or filling. Its simplicity and exact fitness 
for its purpose is causing this ink-well to 
be adopted wherever shown. 


The teachers of many schools that are 
constantly usiing philosophical and chem- 
ical apparatus, will be pleased to have 
their attention called to the large and 
varied stock kept on hand by Messrs. Jas. 
W. Queen & Co. of Philadelphia. This 
house ulso has anatomical models, chemi- 
cals, etc., and offers the lowest prices to 
schools, ‘especially heme correspond- 
ence from that direction. In correspond- 
ence, teachers and others wil kindly men- 
tion the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


There is no question whatever in the 
mind of a progressive teacher as to the 
valué of maps in school work. The only 
re is in regard to those best adapted to 

e. All who are seeking the 
most P suitable styles and at economical 
= are recommended to accord Hughes 

ew Wall Maps a thorough inspection. 
These maps have been Dee ov expressly 
for school use and are adapted to any series 
of phies. They have strong claims 
to the favor of cal educators. They 
are published by the Boston School Supply | ® 





Co., of 15 Broomfield St., Boston. 











[jeer [fJonenve on 


Touet Soaps: 


“ You have demonstrated that a ectl, 
soap may be made. I, therefore, poeta “4 pm | 


mend to ladies and to the communi niin general 
the employment of your pure ‘ a Belle 
soap over any adulterated article, 





Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is — adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 











NOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 

all comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES 
in their marvellous properties of cleansing, puri- 
fying and beautifying the skin and in curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply 
diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of 


ir. 
Curicura, the great Skin Cure, and Curicura 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CuricuRA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally, are S Yay ¢ cure for 
every form of skin and b blood isease, from pim- 
=~ ns scrofula, CuUuTICURA coe are a 
a pure and the only infallible skin beautifiers 
and — purifiers. 
oy py 24 Price, CuTICURA, 5°c.; RE- 
soane Soap, 25c. Pre d by the Porrer 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Bosron, Mass. 
ll Send d for “How to Cure Skin’ Diseases.” 
HANDS Soft as dove’s down, and as white, by 
using CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP. 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 

MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting 

CORSET. 


It is one of the most 












FOY, HARMON & 
CHADWICK, New Haven. Conn. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 
6, 7% Sib 


The American Investment Company, of Em- 


metsburg. lowa. with a Paid-u 
,000, surplus $75,000, offers first Mort- 








ge Loans drawi ee” , both Prin- 

aI and Interest OT ea ant 6 ° Pes 
cent. 10-year ture Bonds secured by 105 
cent. of first Mo: Loans held in trust = 


e Mercantile m pan 


St., LJ , eve 


| CURE E FITS! 


time and then have them ri I mean a radical pong 
I have made the disease ePIn EPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS @ life-long _— “warrant my remedy to cure 

Because ve falled is no reason for 


worst cases. 
not now receiving a cure. Sonkad Gunton & emine one s 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Post 








Ofice. Tt enata you nothing for a trial, and Twill eure on 
Address Dr. 


. BOOT, 183 Pear! 8t_ Now York. 


x |B 


capital of 


—. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, Be 
THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ - AGEN) 


Teachers seeking better py. 
sitions, remy Superintendents and con, 
mittees wanting good Teachers, am 
invited to apply to Everett 0. Fisk, 


Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston, 
NW’°S EXCH 
gore 44%, 
Teachers’ Bureau. & 
(FoR BOTH SEXES.) 
Supolies Frotemy Teacaers, Governesses, My. 























a Schools, Families an 
Churches. ” Also Bookkeepers, 8te 
“a and Cashiers to Busin 

(ifrs.) A. D. CULVER, 
329 Fifth Ave., N.Y, 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN | 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll schools, and families, 

perior Professo rincipals, nts, Tutor, 

and Governesses for every department of instru. 

tion ; recommends good schools to parents. (jj 

on or address 

Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 

American and pe Teachers’ Agency, 

23 Union Square, New Yerk, 








Reliable Teachers aa 


bw 4 proves for Families, Schools, (ol. S< 
Teachers supplied with Positions 
Circulars of Good Schools to Parents 
School Jang band = sold. School and 
Kindergarten 


MIRIAM COYRIERE, Tl 


E. 
31 E. 17th S8t., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave, Dr. 
New York City. 





SPECIAL OFFER. “ 
HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY offers until this Adis Bre 
withdrawn (when fee will be $2 as heretofore) what is practi- 
cally Free Registration. Teachers desiring Registration are re. Bre 
quested to answer following questions in order given: 1, Name in Bre 
full, with P.O. address? 2, Name and grade of sc ho > where now Bre 
teaching ? 3, Your specialties ? 4, Salary received ? 5, Where edu. 
eated? 6, Experience? 7,Age? 8, Address of three or more re Mai 
erences who are acquainted with your work, and to whom we can Mo! 
write? To defray cost, on our part, of correspondence with appli- 
cant and references, thirty cents in stamps must be enclosed with Lyt 













answers. If the record is found to be satisfactory, applicants 
name will be entered on our books, and a registration form sent 
to be filled out and returned, for which no charge wil! be made. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager, Studio Building, 110 Tremout 


EST TEACHERS, axo'rontics. 


ome A ae for -- — Schools, and 


—— jelieremee xs supplied with Positions. 
hools free to Parents 

wy Pro rented and sold. 
School and K rgarten —s etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & © 
American Schoo! Institute, 7 East ith eC “N.Y, 


For larger salaries, or change of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Associa 
tion, 170 State Street, Chicago, Ill. Orville 
Brewer, Manager. 


DO YOU WANT TEACHERS ? 
DO YOU WANT SCHOOIS! 


Southern School Agency _ 
(ESTABLISHED 1850.) gf 
1 Procures COMPETENT Slee for Schools 
and Families without c 2. Supple 
TEACHERS seeking positions wit suitable places 
at smail cost. For iculars address, with 
stamp, 8S. S. WOOLWINE, Propr., 26 South 
Cherry 8t., Nashville, Tenn. 


E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
’ PUBLIC OPINION. I 


i Knowing the reputation of your Bureau! 
wish to yt you at once,” 

Dartmouth F. G. M. 

“ The teacher — us last August is doing goo! 

senvioe,. ieee _ oe. E. CONANT, Normal School, Rat- 
dolph, V 

Now te "the time to register for Spring aud 
Autumn engagements. Blank forms of applic 
tions and circulars Sree Apply to init 

Hiram Orcutt, 3 Somerset St.. bos 
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a manee SOME WEDDING, BIRTHDA!, 
OR HOLIDAY PRESENT. 
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| CHILOREN’S CARRIAGE 


off aitd Reaaiieg at 0 yun ine Automatic Coach 


Catalogue and bate has 


THE LUBURG MANF'G 60. 





145 N. Sth St., PHILA., PA- 
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ONE WINDOW FREE. 


Any one interested in schools, sending their address, will be sent, 
free ad - a * an IpEAL WINDOW SHADE to fit any window. 





Office of Boarp oF EDUCATION, 
Ciry oF Derroir, 
Detroit, Micu., Aug. 1, ’86. 


Ideal Window Shade Co., City: 


JENLTEMEN : 


For the past few years the board have 


used exclusively in our new and old buildings your 


Style 2 


‘““TpEAL SHADE.” 


They are durable, casily 


managed, and the best thing to control the light and 


ventilation in schvolrooms of any device ever used in 
our buildings, and very much cheaper. 


You may ex- 


pect further orders from us as new rooms are opened. 


Yours truly, JOHN R. KING, 
Sec’y Board of Education. 


They combine the good features of Vene- 





less. 





tian outside, or inside blinds, and cost 


IDEAL SS ew SHADE CO, 


59 and Gi Fort Street, Detroit, Mich. 





SOWER, POTTS & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above, 
Montgomery's Nor. Uuion System of Indust. 
Drawiog. 
Lyte’s Booxkeeping end Blanks. 


Does your SCHOOL 
need A NEW ONE? 


Does the old surface 
need RE-COATING? 


5 Years Guarantee. 
FREE Gestinoniais. 


ROBERTS & FAY 


620 N. Thirteenth St. 








Four Miles from Dartmouth College. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE. 


Rare opportunity for a boy’s school, in connec- 
tion with a popular summer resort; beautifully 
situated; a handsome three-story building, with 
23 bedrooms, 29 rooms in all, and fully furnished. 
Forty acres of land, with fine lawn, a farm house 
and farm tools, fine lurge outbuildings, including 
bowling alley, and spring house, with spring al- 
most identical in qualities with the famous Po- 
and water. Owner’s health necessitates sale or 
lease, on terms which afford the opportunity of 
a life-time. Apply to REatty ASSOCIATION | 
Room 92, 3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 





ASH For Teachers’ Fxamination Copies 
of Schovl Books. 
ASH For ee entias. 
ASH For Kooks of Every Description. 
Ww. J. WERKDUN, 
Wholesale Dealer in Schoo! & Subscription Books 
25 Chambers Street, New York. 





BUYTON & OTTLaY, 


GLOSS 


DRESSING 
Sanding Syst pechemsovers Wiens 
wires naw Yorn. e 








"WILSONIA MAGNETIC APPLIANCES” 


With “PATENT EYELET BATTERIES.” 











PREVENY¥ION 
BETTER 
THAN CURE. 





Our Electro-Magnetic Chest Protectors and Lung Invigorators are the 


you can wear to prevent Pneumonia, Bronchitis, 
ons. Thousands now in use and all giving splendid satisfaction. 
single i. 00, Double, $5.00 and $10.00. Ask your druggist or remit to— 


and all Chest and 
Price, 


WILSONIA MAGNETIC APPLIANCE CO. 


heer of Imitations. 





826 Broadway, cor. 12th St., New York. 





COOD NEWS 


TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Uumbug. 


Greatest inducements ever offered. Now's Bas time to get up 


orders for our a TEAS and OOF 
1 Gold Band or 
Decorated Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or G 


EES, avd secure a 
Moss Rose China Tea Set, or Handsome 
Band or Moss 


Decorated Toilet Set, or White Granite Dinner Set, or Beautiful Parior 
Unabridged 


Hanging Lamp, or: 
ay Ay the sam 
woutadas Oe yas 


Wateh, Webster's 
- came quality of eo of woes @ —_ oan 


BUTI] THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


P. O. Box 289. 


31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, 





‘Of what two houses does Con 
consist?” asked a teacher in one of the 
public schools of San Francisco. 

No one answered, and she prompted : 

‘The Senate and—” 

Still no response. 

**The Senate and the House of—” 

**The House of Correction!” shouted a 
small boy from the back seat. 


** Teacher : 
man ?” 

Johnny : * A verb.” 

Teacher (in the tones of one thunder- 
struck): “Why, Johnny - 

Johnny : ‘‘’ fis so; ’cos you said so,’ 

Teacher (indignantly): ‘* Why, Many!” 

Johnny: “Didn't you say a verb ex- 
pressed action, motion or being ?” 

Teacher : “ Yes 

Johnny : “ And didn’t you tell us man 
was a human being?” 

Teacher: ‘‘Somebody please take this 
boy home before he has brain fever.” 


“What part of speech is 


It is the easiest thing in the world to dis- 
cover all the defects in a man when we do 
not like him, 


** Ah, I see there is a new star in Orion,” 

observed Mr. Snaggs. ‘‘ Orion!” repeated 

Mrs. Snages, ‘“*T have never seen that play, 
I think.” 


The poet who wrote ‘‘man wants but 
little here below” lived many years ago. 
Man, in these days, wants all he can get. 


Don’t call a large, strong, sinewy man a 
prevaricator, If you are sure he is a pre- 
varicator, hire another man to break the 
news to him. 


A female lecturer says, ‘‘There are no 
fallen men, for the reason that no man 
ever got high enough to experience any 
such thing as a fall P 


“*T reach and reach, but cannot grasp,” 
writes a poet. This is the experience of a 
good many people during this time of icy 
sidewalks. 


IMPORTANT, 


When visiting New to City, save Bagga 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, Opposite Gran Central 
Depot. 

Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
upwards per day, Kuropean plan. Elevators, and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Kestaurants — with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroacs to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-c hotel in the City. 


Question for beginners in arithmetic— 
How can five persons divide five eggs so 
that each man will receive one, and still 
one remain in the dish? 


Don’t Read This. 


if you have a sufficiency of this world goods, but 
if you have not. write to Hallett & Co., Sortiand, 
Maine, and receive, free, full partic ulars about 
work that you can do, and liveat home wherever 
you are located, at a profit of from $5 to $25 per 
day, and upwards, alt succeed: both sexes: all 
ages. Ali is new. Capital not ee mye ak Hallett 
& Co., will start you. Don’t delay: inv ‘estigate 
at once, and grand success will attend you. 


‘*John, what is the best thing to feed a 
parrot on?’ asked an elderly lady of her 
bachelor brother, who hated parrots, ‘‘Ar- 
senic,” gruffly answered John. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should al 
bate td LDREN TEETHING It 
SOFTENS fe GUMS, alla s 
all 8 So 


COLIC am BEST 

DIARRHCEA. 23 OTS A BOTTLE. 
Many a man seeks a girl for her pa 

value, 


Heart aches are often cured by heart 
takes. 


THOUSANDS ARE BORN with a tendency to con- 
sumption. Such persons, if } =»! value life, must 
not ta Cough or Cold to become a fixture 
in the lungs and chest. The best known remedy 
for either is Hale’s pose of Horehound and 
Tar. 25c., 50c. and $1. 





@ilenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 20. 

GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions, 0 

Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, So. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, Sa 

The mau who knows the least requires 
the greatest space to tell it. 


A parlor suit—courting in the front 
room, 
MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM. 


[s oneof the oldest and best remedies for Coughs 
and Colds. Give it a trial. 


Sunday-school teacher : “ Why did not} 54 


the lions touch Daniel ?” 
American boy (who reads , news- 
>" "Cos wae *fraid to. 


A. B.: “ ‘Cos they were British lions !” 


It is Absurd 


For people to expect a cure for Indiges- 
tion, unless they refrain from eating 
what is unwholesome ; but if anything 
will sharpen the appetite and give tone 
to the digestive organs, it is Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla, Thousands all over the land 
testify to the merits of this medicine. 

Mrs. Sarah Burroughs, of 248 Eighth 
street, South Boston, writes: “‘ My hus- 
band has taken Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, for 
Dyspepsia and torpid liver, and has 
been greatly benefited.” 


A Confirmed Dyspeptic. 


C. Canterbury, of 141 Franklin st., 
Boston, Matss., writes, that, suffering 
for years from Indigestion, he was at 
last induced to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
and, by its use, was entirely cured. 

Mrs. Joseph Aubin, of High street, 
Holyoke, Mass., suffered for over a year 
from Dyspepsia, so that she could not 
eat substantial food, became very weak, 
and was unable to care for her family. 
Neither the medicines prescribed by 
physicians, nor any of the remedies 
advertised for the cure of Dyspepsia, 
helped her, until she commenced the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. ‘Three 
bottles of this medicine,’ she writes, 
“cured me.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Mass, 
Worth $5 a bottle. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


DB. T. FELIX GOURAUD's 
Oriental Cream, or Magical Beantifier, 


Removes Tan, Pimples 
Freckle 8, Moth- 
Patches, Rash 
and Skin Diseas- 


tion is properly 
made. Acce 
no ‘soustorten 
of similar name, 
The ones 
ed Dr. L A. ET, 
er, said to a b ay 
> of the 
(a atic: mt):)* AS 
you ladies will use them 1 recommend * Gourauds 
Cream’ ae the least harmful of ali the Skin prepara- 
— One — will last six months, using it every 
tay. Also dre Subtile removes superfluous hair 
without vingury to to the skin. 
FERD. NS, Manager, 48 Bond St., N. Y. 
For sale by = st Druga and Fancy Goods Dealers 
thro nadas and ERurope. Also found 
in N. tA. Macy's, Stern's Fhrich’s, Ridley's 
and other Fancy Goods alers. §2 Beware of 
imitations. $1 Reward for arrest and proof of any 
ne selling the same. 


MME. ZADOC PORTER'S 
CURATIVE COUGH BALSAM 


Favorably known and large- 
ly used in New York City and 
Pe forover fifty years. 


50, and Te. . A BOTTLE, 





The 75-cent bottle contains 
four times as much as the 25- 
cent bottle. 

ONE or THE Beet CHEAP- 
EST, Aa ST -- 


COUGHS, COLDS, CROUP, WHOOPING COUGH 
ASTHMA, AND ALL AFFECTIONS OF 
THE THROAT AND LUNG 
A Purely Vegetable Expectorant ; ny a violent 
remedy, and very agreeable to the taste. 








ALL FARES REDUCED 
STONINGTON LINE 


THE FAVORITE 


FOR 


Bosion, Providence 


Leave this Pier new No. 36, North River, one 
plock above Canal te at 5 P.M. daily, except 
ys. 
Elegunt Steamers Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts are now runnin lass 
fare, $3.00 to 
via this line can have a full night's rest 
by taking 7.50 A. M. Express train from steamer’s 
landing for Providence or Boston 


iF, W. POPPLE, Gen. Pass’r Agt 
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BOTANY BY OBSERVATION. 


GET THE BEST. 
YOUMANS’ FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. 


Introductory price, 64 cents. 


YOUMANS’ DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY. 


Introductory price, $1.20, 


BENTLEY’S PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. 


by Ehza A. Youmans. Introductory price, $1 
HENSLOW'S BOTANICAL CHARTS. 
Modified and Adapted for Use in the United States, by Eliza A. Youmans. 
Sample copies sent postpaid, to teachers, for examination, at above prices. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco 





THE BEST BOTANIES. 


woop’ LEagprs IN BOTANY. For beginners. 346 pages. 12mo, clot, 


els So examination. 
w BOTANIST D FLORIST. The best Field and Forest Botany. 447 
mas: Jeather. : rice for examination, $1.75. Pages 
book, including all th 


wer Fa ene Hifi pp ppl. north and Ta south “Contains t the best SrgeSaction | to the morphology 


lants. eee more than any other single Flora. 8vo, 1 
a ly for is about 60 nm, 4 Keath, 


WEEKS For the A) 
bey At Be 0, ag examination. $ i 


wees BOTANICAL ARATUS. Consists of a Tin Trunk, 1644 x 11}, sheets of ap. 
—- tc paper, , knife, trowel, tweezers, lens, straps, ai 00d’s Piney 
for Field work. ‘ice, ne 


w D's: Pua AN Wood's Plant Record. Plain, 4to,cloth. Price, for examine 
een TANS parry coc with King’s Check Tabiet. Price, for examination, 55c. 
oan ‘s Plant Record. Price, for examination, 40c. 
Send for returnable sample copies, address 


A. S. BARNES & Cv., Publishers, New York and Chicago. 





NOW READY! 


ECLECTIC GERMAN PRIMER AND READERS 


(Equal in Merit and Attractiveness to McGuffey’s Revised Readers.) 
By W. H. WEICK and C. GREBNER. 
FOR GERMAN AND ENGLISH CLASSES. 


Sample Cepy and Exchange 
In:roduction Pric>. Price. 























cot i in 
Germac Third tien 38 
G. rman Fourth r, - - - early Ready. 


Richly Illustrated. Embracing a thorough course in Language 
translation exercises ; Germen lessons with interlinear translation ; script lessons, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, BOSTON, NEW YORE. 


Lessons und a Companion 5 3 





NEW FRANKLIN. READERS. 


THE LATEST, 
This new series of reading books has been AP 
reading. ‘The series is systematically arranged and carefully graded and excels all otheis in 
Practical, Pro, "Eradatic Methods, Clear Typogra 
Ea asy t 


radations, Par’ iilustrations, 
hoice Reading Selections, Durable Bindings. 


wegen are e.. the finest School Readers ever published. Prices: First Reader, 24 cts. ; 
Second Reader, 36 cts.; Third Reader, 50 cts.; Fourth Reader, 60 cts. ; Fifth Reader, 84 cts. A ful 
sample set, postpaid, for $2.00, Special prices for first introducto ry supply. 


THERE FRANKLIN COPY BOOKS. 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


HANDSOMEST, AND BEST. 


This excellent series of Copy Bocks is mI rinted by lithoaraphy on ous writing paper and bound 
with stron manilla paper covers. Franklin Grammar ries of Copy 5 96 cents per 
dozen. Franklin Short Course Series, 72 cents per dozen. in Tracing Series, 72 cents per 


dozen. For samples and introductory terms, ad 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


repared on the most approved methods of teaching 





THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, 
NEW ORLEANS, PITTSBURGH 


are among the hundreds of like institutions now using 


KELLOGG’S RHETORIC, 


A course of practical lessons adapted for use in High Schools and Academies 


andin the lower classes of Colleges. 


Handsomely printed. 
mail for examination with a view to introduction on receipt of $1.00. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, and 67 & 69 Ninth St., N.Y. 


276 pages, 12mo, attractively bound in Gee. A specimen copy sent by 





WHAT SCHOOLS 


Have better music than those that use the ster- 
ling good 


HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS, 


The Latest—The Best. 


Prepared 
School Music Books. toany series 


of Ditson & Co? Carefully compiled, attractive, 
musical and popular, they are the ones tv choose 
the next time a change is needed, Please examine 
FOR THE LITTLE ONES 
rnindergarten Chimes ($1) wa Gamay 
book with +ongs, plays, games, and f 
tions for teachers. Gems for titties singers 
= pF $3 per fy is a —- ta 5 peous rs 
Ss ows cts. Oz. 
iis “inet th. ty hE music onl ery 
Soneol Mus: ‘c Rader, Book 1, (35 cts., 
$3.60 per doz.) First book for learning ‘the notes. 
FOR COMMON SCHOOLS, 

We can recommend nothing better than the 
favorite Song Geils (50 cts., $4.80 per doz.) for 
a general collection, and for learni the notes, 
Book 1, (50 cts.) and Book 2 60 cts ) o: of the Song 
Reader, by Irving Emerson and O. B. Brown 
An eminently p book by practical school 
music teachers. 

FOR THE HICHER SCHOOLS. 

Song Creeting (60 cts., $6 per doz.) is the 
newest and best book, containin ing a large nnmber 


of songs and glees in excelle: taste, solfeggios 
and voice exerce 


<= LX 
fee 





mformiy 
cloth with a hg colored an 
list and prices. 


Importersand Wholesale Educational 
Joun A. Bore, Managen, 
15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Hy ae for school use and adapted 
phies. 


tachen, 9 mounted on syeng 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


Booksellere. 





Please send for full lists and descriptions. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. New York. 








UNEQUALLED for CEMENTING 
Our new School wood, china, paper, leather, dc. Always 


A CONTRIBUTION TO POPULAR CLASSICAL CULTURE. 
Prof. Goodwin writes: **I have advised the translator to Dg these versions of Plato in the be. 
lief that they will be qulneanell aoa many to whom both Plato and Socrates have sathorvo been 

— venerated names, especially by those whose interest in knowing what Plato and Socrates 

pe Br t bas been  aoueiy checked by the ignorance of Greek and by the formidable aspec; 

of Plato’s complete works, even — an English og 2 

UST PUBLIS 
TALKS WITH "SOCRATES “ABOUT LIFE. 
Tran, pettons from the Gorgias and the republic of Plato. 1 4-2 Lanny Cloth, $1; cents, 
The translator of this little interesting volume is —— hy. throughout t feounty for 
pons aay I pam hiet editions, issued with the Scribners’ excellen t taste, of some of the most pictur. 
esque of Pla ws writings—transiated into remarkable simple and idiomatic English and witb an ac. 
curacy which been admired by leading Greek scholars. 

They are hee an volumes which ought to be in the h hands of all lovers of the best literature 
throughout the Union, and which schovl boards, “home study” societies, and popular teaching 
associati ns, such as the Chautauqua Association, should scatter far and wide among the youth a 
the rural district.”—New York e8. 

Former Volumes by the Same Author. 


SrxTH 1,000, Four 
SOCRATES. A translation of A Apology,| A DAY IN ATHENS 3 WITH SOCRATES, 
Crito, and parts of the Phzedo of Plato. 12mo.| Translations from the Pro ras and the Re. 


Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. public of Plato. 12mo. Cloth, $1: paper, 50 cents, 
ee Co Correspondence Invited, 


CHARLES SCRIBNERS’ SONS, Publishers, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


DON’T BE DECEIVED 
BY ANY 


COPYING PROCESS 


that will take only 50 or 60 good copies, when you can 
get the 


AUTOGRAPH 


FOR LESS MONEY; 


guaranteed to take from 500 to 5,000 copies with the 
east possible crouble and no delay. 


Twenty Copies Taken a Minute. 


{ Send for Specimens and and particulars to 
AUTOGRAPH CO., 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


Text-Book of of Inorganic Chemistry | THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL (0, 
4 SRO TaEAE RI, OF NOR: | Drawing Books 


Drawing Books, Drawing Models, 
olbe, Professor in the Universi of Lelps and Artists’ Materials. 
Translated and edited by Prof. T. 8. Humpidge Preng’s American Text-Books on Art Educa 















of the University of Wales. ith a colored ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
Tatts. hw PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 
: CALLED. 
“The author has produced a book which will These DOD Cn Ente astEeraly @ for the 
take rank among the very best of our chemical teach ec poy es 
text-books.”’— News consist of both Solids and Tablets, 


arranged in a care — 1-4 graded oo, J made = 


amet CJS i erred prices. ee GH | 


“The book forms an admirable companion to 


Austen’s translation of ‘ Pinner’s Organic Chem- 


istry.’ Ishall bh y benny it to my stu- cities of the country, and 
dents.” —Spencer B. University. | sre ore absolutely” in indiepensad asable to @ correct 3 

The high authorit author is enough iy Bye, especially 
to ¥-- trust wo y i 4. National pf I 


— 
Fer catalogue and ined bd address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mass 
79 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Readings ! Recitations ! Plays! 


No. 26 of 


GARRETT’S ‘100 CHOICE SELECTIONS.” 


Series isnow ready. Brimful of the best things for 
pubhie reading, | pooumes, and exhibition ~— 
Sentiment, Orat Pathos, Humor, Fun 
216 Price, 30 Gents, postpaid. _ Sold by 
Boo rs. Club Rates and List of Contents 
of the entire 26 numbers sent free. Get themall. 
ALSO 
Comedies, Farces, and weno Dramas, orig- 
xpressly for Parlor 
Pnoateicals ar \ Public he ctafaments, by 
exp rienced cen. In 4. ~- (two or more plays 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS New York. 
Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By Pact Bert. 
“It makes the teaching of Momentary Science 
possible in The Common School. 
ha, List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 
a 
48 B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
Publishers of School and College Text-Books, etc. 
Dealers in School Taucnes and Supplies. 


MACMILLAN & (C08 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC nr py 








Huxley’ ‘3 Lessons in Elem. Ph .. 81. ed each), 10 cts. Send for descriptive catalogue- 
Gcikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog. ....... 
708 Chestnut i 
Roscoe’s Lessons 4 Elem, Chemistry ........ iio ARRE CO 
ones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry...... «70 P. G IT & 'y Philadelphia, Pa. 


in Astronomy... 1.25 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 


112 Fourth Ave... New York. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


**Collier’s Histories,”’ 





t 

Jevon’ tary in 
Stewart’s Lessons in Elem. P! 

1 





The Business-Standard Systew 


or 
DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING. 
USING ONLY ONE 
BOOK OF ACCOUNTS: 
LATEST. SIMPLEST. CHEAPEST. 


42 cts. 
16 crs. 











BOOK-KEEPING. 80 Pages. . 
BLANK-BOOK. 50 Pages. . 


AND 
“ World at Home Readers.” 





Aid glue known, 
TEACHERS! fazz 

and credit cards clegantiy. 1 chrono aoe ussi , Mass. 

different designs, co. perens a + y Sample Rec stamps 

a eas (are fet se 

ers a, 200. Price list and Bev canon ae ahi EADERS wii confer a favor by mention- 





municafing ‘with adv 


FINE ART PUB. OO., Warren, Pa. 


JOURNAL when com- 


CowPERTHWAIT & CO. 








Their catalogue will besent free to of books 
dress and contains a ° 
it Dh large PHILADELPHIA, PA. 












































